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. SUPPLEMENT 

THIS WEEK 

A CRAZY CROAT 

The Voice To the Ends of the Earth 

THOSE HIGH TAXES 


THE WILD MAN AMONG 
THE PEACEMAKERS 

Copying the Act Which Set 
the World Ablaze 

THE FRUITS OF HATE 

Well may we wonder why men should 
write novels in such a world as this. * 

In this strange .world there went to 
sleep in a school in Surrey last week a 
boy who woke up in the morning a king, 
to wear the crown and sit on the throne 
of one of the uneasicstcountries in 
Europe. His father had been shot in the 
midst of a mission of peace. 

It was the crazy act of a madman which 
started the Great War in 1914, in the' 
very country of wh ich this boy is now king. 
Then it was the shooting of a duke. Now 
the King of Yugo-Slavia had been shot. 

Had the madman last week been an 
Italian we may be almost certain that 
there would have been war, but he was 
a Croat, and it may be that the peace of 
Europe hangs upon the difference. 

The Murdered King 

For the murdered king, Alexander of 
Yugo-Slavia, was dictator of the Croats, 
Slovenes, and Serbs, a squabbling set of 
tribes in the Balkans. It is the only way 
we can think of them, for they have not 
settled down to good behaviour, living 
in the spirit of medieval barbarism. 

They were formed into one nation by, 
the Peace Treaty, and it was hoped they 
would settle down, but so bitter were 
they that King Alexander formed a 
dictatorship to control them. It was 
working well in a land of hates and 
jealousies, and the young King, who 
proved his high courage in the war, now 
proved his statesmanship, for'lie helped 
to link together the Little Entente of 
his own country 'with its neighbours, 
Rumania and Czechoslovakia, 

Unfortunately the relations between 
Italy and Yugo-Slavia have not been 
good, and France was to try to make 
them better. King Alexander was to go to 
Paris ancl.much.was hoped irom the visit. 
A Foul Crime 

He arrived aVMarseilles, where the 
French Foreign Minister met him!' He 
got" into a car with'M. Bartliou arid Jn 
five minutes both were shot dead. ! 

' The \ assassin . was a young Croat 
rebel; had lie been an Italian no man 
can say what feelings would have been 
stirred up in Yugo-Slavia, but as lie was 
a Croat* the world must feel once more 
about this squabbling Balkan laud, A 
plague on all your houses." 

It is a :foul crime, produced by the 
spirit of hate , working in half-civilised 
lands, and alt the ordinary people of 
the world will hope that such a terrible 
event will bring pause to the world's 
Governments and compel them to listen 
To' the ..beating .hearts of ( the, common 
people, longing for peace and quiet. 



It is becoming familiar to us all, the B.B.C. Aerial in Portland Place ; but how many of us. 
realise that it is perhaps the most powerful spectacle we can look upon today, the most potential 
single instrument in existence for influencing the thoughts of mankind ? 


NATION’S PURSE WELL 
FILLED 

The Chancellor Has Been 
Asking For Too Much 

MUST FEAR SPOIL ALL 
OUR LIVES? 

Michaelmas Day completed half the 
financial year which began last April 
and ends next March. 

For six months the British people, 
enjoying better trade, have been pouring 
revenue into the Exchequer. The 
national purse is being filled handsomely. 

Revenue is coming in better than was 
officially anticipated, but as was foretold 
in the G.N. We did not hesitate to say, 
when, the Budget was produced, that 
the' Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
taxing 11s too heavily and failing to 
make proper allowance for better trade. 
He reckoned that revenue would fall by 
-^18,000,000 through reduced taxes. In 
six months the reduction is only 
^1,850,000. This means that taxes are 
too heavy. Tt also should mean lower 
taxes next April. 

The Vital Question ir 

In the six months from April to 
September the National Purse received 
^273,£83,000. The truth is that less 
should have been ashed for, 

The vital question now is : Will taxes 
be reduce'd next April ? 

But for one sad thing we could almost 
certainly count upon reduction. That' 
thirig is the new Armaments Race. Fear 
is making victims of us all. Each 
nation, fearing its fate, orders more 
aeroplanes. All the talk is of the next 
war, a war in the air, with men, women, 
and children as sufferers. 

New-calls for bigger Air Estimates may 
prevent, the lower taxes othenvise ivilhin 
our reach . 

Fear must be conquered if civilisation 
is to survive. Terrible it is to think of 
men working manfully, only to have 
their hopes and their homes destroyed. 
Is trade to revive only to be crippled again ? 

While so much remains dark in 
international affairs the home records 
are good. Retail sales arc increasing. 
Profits of industry are rising. People 
are spending with greater confidence. 
The world is sustained by the efforts of 
the common man. The unknown units 
of society press on. with their labours. 
Surely the time will come when their 
work will no longer be frustrated ? 

BRITANNIA’S FARTHING 

A Charles the. Second farthing has 
been dug up by Major Rummins in his 
garden at Newbury. 

lie took it to the Reading Museum, 
where he vfas told that it was one of a 
batch' of the first regal farthings issued 
in copper. These were the first English 
copper coins to be stamped with the 
figure of Britannia. 
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REMARKABLE STORY 

A MIRACLE OF ENDURING 
PATIENCE 

Deaf and Blind Girl Taught To 
Read and Write 

A DANISH HELEN KELLER 

Once again we have seen accom¬ 
plished, by a patience amounting to 
genius, the almost impossible task of 
gaining access to a human soul double- 
, barred against all outside impressions 
by total deafness and blindness. 

Lily Jensen, a Danish girl, lost her 
sight and hearing through an illness 
when three years old. A picture of her, 
taken a 'year before, shows her as an 
apparently wideawake, intelligent child. 
Her illness must have worked some 
temporary change in her, for not long 
afterwards she was . placed in a Home 
for mentally-defective children, where 
she stayed till her eighth year, in what 
state of misery we can only guess, 

A Difficult Undertaking 

It was no unusual thing for her to 
tear to tatters the clothes she had on ; 
aiid she would, like a little animal, curl 
herself up on the floor and fall asleep 
whenever the fancy took her. There 
was no way of communicating with her, 
or even remotely guessing what went 
on in her mind. Luckily for her, her story 
reached the ears of the Director of the 
big deaf-and-dumb institute in Frederi- 
cia, who immediately wanted to . have 
her under his own care. For this it was 
necessary to prove that she was not 
mentally defective, as had been thought: 
a difficult undertaking in the circum¬ 
stances, but accomplished. . 

The child was obviously fond of her 
grandparents, whom she knew by the 
sense of touch. One day one of the 
teachers put on a suit of her grand-, 
father’s which she was used to. As her 
hands passed over it hdr face lit up, but 
her expression quickly changed .to one 
of acute disappointment when she felt 
the face above to be that of a stranger. 

A Gifted Teacher 

No further proof was needed that her 
mind was capable of functioning nor¬ 
mally, and she was transferred to the 
deaf-and-dumb institute, where she 
became the special charge of a gifted 
lady teacher. The story of how this 
woman penetrated into that darkened 
. mind is as thrilling as the account of any 
exploration of uncharted seas. 

It was found that the paroxysms of 
rage in which the child tore off ' her 
clothes were merely the result of pent-up 
energies having no other outlet. Little 
by 8 , little she was taught to dress herself 
arid make up her-"own bed; ■ , Then:, she 
was encouraged to explore the premises, 
walking with her hand against the wall. 

: At first she ,could not* be induced to 
. leave tliis stand-by, arid it was a great 
clay for the. teacher when she was able 
to lead licr clown to the seashore. 

A Happy Transformation 

The next step was to teach her to 
communicate with her fellows. She had 
to be taught the deaf-and-dumb alphabet 
' only' by the sense of touch. Her 
• teacher gave her a comb to feel and then 
..‘spelled the word for her with her fingers 
under the child’s groping hands. Gradu¬ 
ally she .mastered the names of all 
familiar objects. She learned to write ; 
i she can now read Braille, and has been 
taught riiost of the‘subjects learned by 
other , children. - She . knows animals by 
having. felt them. over in the Natural 
History Museum, and geography from 
a map on which the. continents were 
made of sandpaper: stuck on to smooth 
cardboard, the towns being marked with 
beads and the rivers with silk thread. 

Lily Jensen is now 18, a healthy, 
happy, very nearly normal girl. She is 


A WONDERFUL TIME 

What An Old Lady Can 
Remember 

THE ENGLAND OF CRINOLINES 
AND POKE BONNETS 

Miss Janetta Hynde, who was lately 
keeping her 106th birthday, must have 
been more interested than anyone else 
in reading about the launch of the new 
Cunarder because she saw the first one 
leave Liverpool 94 years ago. 

A piece of sea history began under the 
little girl’s eyes on July 4, 1840. 

The mails used to be carried by sailing 
ships, which took six or seven weeks to 
cross the Atlantic. 

In 1838 a London company had sent 
the s.s. Sirius across in 17 days, and two 
other companies started Atlantic ser¬ 
vices, but all failed. 

The Cunard line was the first regular 
mail-bearing steamship service. By 
Government contract the company was 
obliged to maintain four ships of the 
same size and speed, and to set out at 
appointed times. It was all very new 
and exciting, and little Janetta could 
never forget it. 

The Three Pioneers 

The Cunard line has carried the mails 
ever since 1840. Samuel Cunard of 
Halifax, Nova Scotia ; David Maclver of 
Liverpool, England; and George Burns 
of Glasgow, Scotland, were the men who 
sent the first Cunarder across the Atlantic. 

She made the voyage to Boston in a 
fortnight. Although she was very new 
and a big ship then, she could sail down 
one of the funnels of the Queen Mary, 
Her name was the Britannia. 

It is wonderful to have known the 
Britannia and the Queen Mary. 

When the Britannia puffed out of 
Liverpool Queen Victoria was a girl of 
21, and had only been married a few 
months. Dickens .was a brilliant young 
man of 28, who, after a childhood of hard¬ 
ship and mortification, had leaped into 
fame with the publication of the Pick¬ 
wick Papers in book form in 1837. No 
one had yet heard of Mr Micawbcr or 
Betsey Trotwood. 

England’s Conscience Stirring 

In those days women worked in 
mines, and the Act which limited their 
work in factories to 12 hours a day had 
not been passed. Children under - 11 
worked nine hours, and under 18 worked 
[2 hours. 

There was no compulsory education, 
and there were no rate-supported schools, 
though the State had started in 1832 to 
help with grants the schools maintained 
by charitable people, for the poor. 

Info this England of crinolines, and 
poke bonnets, tliis England whose* con¬ 
science Was stirring, and who was to 
compass a revolution by Acts of Parlia¬ 
ment, it is hard for us to peep. But 
Miss Hynde of West Kirby has lived 
through it all. We hope she will see 
the launching of the Queen Mary’s 
sister ship. ... 

Continued from the previous column 

an expert knitter and weaver, can sew 
her clothes and help in the kitchen, 
receive visitors and go out to tea, even 
go shopping by herself, having, miracu¬ 
lously, been taught also to - speak 
audibly. She has a great sense of 
humour. and loves to tease and be 
teased. And she can frequently be seen 
; to smile for no apparent reason. Asked 
on one occasion what she was thinking 
! about, she answered : " Glad things, 

1 amusing, things." 

I She has indeed travelled far from the 
Tittle benighted savage who tore her 
own clothes in fits of helpless, uncom¬ 
prehending fury. She has become a 
Danish Helen Keller, 


THE REVOLUTION 
IN SPAIN 

CATALONIA’S BRIEF 
INDEPENDENCE 

Forces of Law and Order Rally 
To the Government 

TRAGIC EVENTS AT BARCELONA 

Spain has been once Tnore in the 
throes of a crisis. When the Cortes re¬ 
assembled after its three-months recess 
Senor Gil Robles refused the support of 
his Catholic Action Party - to Senor 
Samper, the Prime Minister, who forth¬ 
with resigned. President Zamora in¬ 
vited Senor Lerroux to form a new 
Government. 

The Socialist party strongly resented 
the inclusion of extreme members of the 
Right in Senor Lerroux’s Radical 
Cabinet and strikes broke out all over 
Spain, At Barcelona, the great seaport 
which is the capital of Catalonia, the 
strike quickly developed into a revolu¬ 
tion, and Don Luis Companys, who had 
been elected President of Catalonia in 
the local Government elections last 
January, proclaimed the Catalan State 
an independent State. 

A Dramatic Situation 

A tense and dramatic situation at 
once arose, for when the President called 
on General Batet, in command of the 
national army in Barcelona, to transfer 
his allegiance to the new republic he 
refused, and ordered his men to attack 
the mixed array of Socialists, Syn¬ 
dicalists, and Anarchists supporting 
President Companys. There was fierce 
fighting in the streets, and, finding that 
more moderate measures failed to win 
the day and that Don Companys was 
using the radio in urging his followers 
to resist, General Batet called up the 
artillery and proceeded to bombard the 
Government palace. 

Don Companys then surrendered, in 
order, as he said, to avoid further , use¬ 
less sacrifice. lie and the members of 
his Government were arrested, together - 
with the mayor and the 40 Socialist 
councillors of Barcelona. Thus the new 
Catalan Republic only lasted few hours, 

A Terrible Tragedy 

In the meantime martial law had been 
proclaimed throughout Spain, and the * 1 
army and the civil guards remaining 
loyal to the central Government of 
Madrid, order was gradually restored, 
though. some hundreds of lives have 
been lost in this terrible tragedy. 

The whole episode points to the 
futility of relying on violence to change 
the Government of a constitutional 
country. All progressive parties united 
a few years ago to establish the Republic, 
which in the few years of its existence 
has undoubtedly transformed Spain 
into a democratic country, and minorities 
are ill-advised to resort to force to 
break things up again. 


ST CHRISTOPHER CROSSES 
THE SEA 

A granddaughter of George Allen, 
Ruskin’s friend and publisher, has just 
sent over the sea to New South Wales 
two paintings for the children's altar in 
the cathedral at Newcastle there. 

These two panels * by Miss Daphne 
Allen show St Christopher kneeling with 
an angel standing behind him, and 
again crossing the ford with the Child 
on his shoulder ; and we are sure they 
will be a delight to Australian boys and 
girls in Newcastle Cathedral as similar 
paintings.in the village churches through¬ 
out our land delighted their ancestors in 
medieval England. For the lovely story 
of St Christopher bearing the Child 
across the river was . the favourite 
subject of artists in the 300 years before 
the Reformation. During the day good 
fortune came to all, it was said, who saw 
St Christopher in the morning., 


October 20, 1934 

PICTURES DONE 
FOR FUN 

HelpingaCause in Earnest 

ARTISTS FROM 3 TO 89 

C.N. readers Have done their best 
to help the Castle Hedingham Scout 
Scheme for finding work for men of the 
derelict areas, and it was good to see 
Amateur Artists rallying to the scheme 
at the Agnew Galleries the other day. 

It was a jolly exhibition of pictures 
all painted for fun, and the organisers 
evidently had much fun in arranging the 
sections for Jokes or Caricatures, for 
“ those who never draw," and for young 
persons under seven. One class 'they 
forgot, those over 80. It seemed very 
wonderful that a lady of 82 who ex¬ 
hibited several flower studies should 
have said, " If people like these, I can 
easily do more," but when this was 
made known, another exhibitor, Mrs 
Walter Crayke, came forward to say 
that it was nothing to have a steady 
hand at 82 ; she Was still painting at 89. 

The Children’s Section 

The Children’s Section was the most 
lively and colourful. Evelyn Impey’s 
portrait of the Reverend Mr Shakleton 
going somewhere in a hurry, done at the 
age of four, is a masterpiece of vigour 
and definiteness, quite in the modern 
spirit. The Autogiro by Richard Stone, 
of three, is modern in title and ’ also 
because it would be equally intelligible 
hung up-side-down ! . 

Mary Wake’s two Teddy Bears, 
drawn from life at the age of five, is a 
creditable piece of work in light of the 
fact that Dumpty, the smaller bear, 
was a fidgety sitter. Mary asserts that 
he jumped up and struck keys on the 
piano while she was doing his portrait. 

Angela Darling at six and Robin 
Darling at seven show an understanding 
of the elephant and the tiger which 
would put many a poet to shame. 

The exhibits sent in by school teams 
arc interesting. The colour harmonies 
in the volcanoes done by children of five 
and six in Heathercot School are rare 
and delicate. . . 

Simon Phipps, 13, of Heather down. 
School, and J. Levcnthorpe, 12, of 
Sunningdale School, show a remarkable 
ability to handle complicated detail, 
and, like Peter Hencage, 11, of Sunnirig- 
dale, evidently; find fun in .their work. 

The Older Group 

In the older group the' works of one 
boy and one - girl stood ‘ out at the 
exhibition supremely.. Morston Har¬ 
bour by Oliver Pemberton, 17, Eton, 
was a restrained/ sensitive, distinguished 
piece of work; and the allegorical 
windmill, with Its companion picture of 
horses beneath it, by Venetia Green, 
18, had that high imaginative zest 
; marking the vision of a gifted soul. . 

It was a quaint conceit of Marit 
Guinness to paint a picture on a rose- 
leaf, the smallest in the exhibition, a 
wood-sprite dancing among barren trees. 

/ Pictures on page 7 

Things Said 

Science is always international in its 
progress. . President of Royal Society 

The altars of Confucius arc still warm. 

Sir Reginald Johnston 

There has always been a spring of 
1 mercy in mankind. Miss Helen Waddell 

The cost of good living is lower in 
i this country than anywhere else in the 
world. Secretary of the Board of Trade 

I remember an elderly chairman 
introducing me saying, “ I want you 
to give a cordial welcome to Sir London 
Regional." Sir Landon Ronald 

I suppose there lias been more steady 
self-criticism in our own country than 
in any other. Mr S. K. Ratclitfe 
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The Air Race Across the Earth From England To Australia 




A Fairey Fox entered by a syndicate in New Guinea 


An aerial viow of Melbourne) the end of the race 


The great race from England to Australia begins this Saturday, when airmen from all over the world take oft from Mildenhall in Suffolk to fly to Melbourne for the McRobertson prize of £10,000 
for the quickest journey. Here are a few of the machines entered for the race and scenes at some of the control points. The fastest planes may cover the 11,300 miles in three or four days* 
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A COUNTRY’S LIMITS 

THE FISHERY RIGHTS OF 
NORWAY 

Need For a Convention To 
Prevent Disputes 

A LITTLE GIVE-AND-TAKE 

A dispute about the boundary of the 
| territorial waters of Norway has for 
long been disturbing friciidly relations 
between the fishermen of this country 
and Norway. 

Trawlers which have ventured within 
the limit have been arrested and the 
crews penalised at the local courts. 
There are grievances on both sides, and 
both Governments arc striving to find a 
solution to this international problem. 

Had Norway come into the North Sea 
Convention of 1882 the present difficul¬ 
ties would not have arisen, for, meeting 
together at The Hague, the chief nations 
concerned agreed to a definition of what 
were those territorial waters in which it 
would be illegal for a foreign vessel to 
take fish, though it could anchor for 
shelter within them. 

An Obsolete Definition 

Before this Convention was feigned the 
territorial limit had been defined as the 
range of a camion shot from the shore, 
but with the increasing power of cannon 
such a distance became obsolete. The 
Convention gave the fishermen of each 
country the exclusive right to fish within 
three miles from low-water mark of the 
coasts of their mainland and islands. In 
bays this limit was fixed by a line drawn 
across them at the first point at which 
.the width did not exceed ten miles. 

Norway continued to insist on her 
four-mile rights, and the indented 
nature of her coastline has added con¬ 
siderably to the difficulty -of foreign 
fishermen in observing her law. In some 
cases the inner line from which the four- 
mile limit is to be calculated has been 
drawn by the Norwegian authorities 
between rocks lying far out to sea and 
submerged at high tide, a very different 
proposition from the outer limit in bays 
set down in the Convention. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that our 
fishermen, law-abiding to a man, and in 
any case not wishing to risk their 
property and liberty, should be clamour¬ 
ing for a clearer definition of where they 
may and may not trawl off the coast of 
Norway, or thatH.M.S. Harebell, a sloop 
used for fishery protection purposes, has 
been visiting these waters to ascertain 
the conditions prevailing in them. 

Increase of Trawling 

An understanding was arrived at last 
November under which no British vessel 
trawling outside a red line marked on 
charts by Norwegian hydrographers 
should be interfered with, and the 
presence of the official vessel should have 
lessened the trouble. 

The increase of trawling off the Nor¬ 
wegian coast has interfered in still 
another way with the local fishermen. 
For years they have let down their nets 
and lines far out to sea, and left them 
there without a lighted buoy to warn 
other craft of their presence. Foreign 
trawlers have consequently swept over 
these lines and nets and destroyed them, 
to the exasperation of both parties. 

Such happenings emphasise the need 
for an effective Convention between 
Norway and this country, with give-and- 
take rules which can be enforced by 
the fishery protection vessels. 


A;GIFT TO THE FRIEND OF MAN 

Mr W. IT. Hancock of Stockport has 
bought Norbury Hall in Cheshire and 25 
acres of land for the R.S.P.C.A. it 
was used as a rest-home for horses, but 
the society had not sufficient money to 
keep it on, and it would have been closed 
but for this generous gift. All animal 
lovers will be grateful to Mr Hancock, 


A SMALL PLANET 
IN THE NEWS 

Watching For Hidalgo 

ITS STRANGE JOURNEY 
ROUND THE SUN 

Wc hear a great deal of such great 
planets as Venus, Mars, Saturn, and 
Jupiter, but it is only occasionally that 
the minor planets, of which at least a 
thousand arc known, get into the news. 

They travel round the Sun like their 
big brothers and their orbits are mapped 
out by astronomers. . 

The minor planet with the . largest 
orbit is called Hidalgo, and it takes 14 
years to go round the Sun. It takes an 
unusual path in its journey, travelling 
out into space nearly as far as Saturn 
and approaching the Sun almost as close 
as the planet Mars docs. 

It will reach its nearest point to the 
Sun next March, and astronomers all 
over the world are now searching the 
skies to welcome it on its return. They 
are specially interested in it as its course 
is influenced by the major planets, and 
calculations have been made as to the 
extent of this influence, calculations 
which arc to be checked when it again 
conics into view. 


SURREY’S NOBLE 
GESTURE 
Greeting To Jarrow 
PROSPEROUS SOUTH TO HELP 
THE STRICKEN NORTH 

Our older readers will have vivid 
recollections of the way in which 
English towns adopted the devastated 
towns and villages of France and 
Belgium at the close of the war. 

It was a scheme which knit together 
the English and French peoples, and was 
a factor in restoring prosperity to dis¬ 
tricts blasted by high explosives. 

What our prosperous English towns 
did for France can surely be done in our 
own homeland, and we welcome the 
plan of Sir John Jarvis, the High Sheriff 
of Surrey, who is asking his county to 
adopt Jarrow-on-Tyne with a view to 
relieving the intense distress in that 
stricken town. 

Those who dwell in the more prosper¬ 
ous South can do much to help their 
afflicted fellow-countrymen in Wales 
and in Northern England and Scotland 
if only such help can be organised. 

The Mayor and Corporation of Guild¬ 
ford arc associating themselves with Sir 
John Jarvis, and wc look forward to the 
scheme they will evolve and hope that 
it will be the forerunner of many similar 
schemes in other prosperous areas of 
Southern England. 


THE FLYING-MAN AND THE 
POWER STATION 

The first occasion when an airman has 
helped to maintain the electric power 
service took place the other day at 
Bungsar, in the Federated Malay States. 

A breakdown occurred, and a repair 
gang was sent out to find the spot where 
the insulation had broken down. The 
mains engineer flew over the spot where 
the workmen were assembled, and when 
the power was cut off he dropped a 
green cloth as a signal that the repairs 
could be started. 

. As soon as the repairs were finished 
the foreman signalled to the aeroplane, 
and the mains engineer in the plane 
flew back to the nearest telephone box; 
and told the power staff to switch on the 
current again. This reduced a delay in 
the supply of electric current from two 
hours to twenty minutes. 

To Mothers Everywhere 

■A celluloid toy may cost your child 
its life . Do not have it in your home 


B.B.C. AT SCHOOL 

Next Week’s Best Things 

Nothing has ever been known in school (or 
out of school as far as that goes) more wonderful 
than the Wireless Lesson/ 

Thousands of classes now listen to some 
Broadcast Talk sent out by the B.B.C. Day 
by day the talks go over the ether, talks by 
men who know on a thousand subjects we 
should try to understand. These are some of 
next week's talks, the things which seem to 
us the best of the School Broadcasts in the 
National programme. 

Monday 

2 . 5 . Dr B. A. Keen on the Soil—how it 
becomes fertile. He will talk about the 
microbes which live there and which, 
by rotting plant material, cause it to 
turn into vegetable mould. 

2 . 30 . Professor Eileen Power on the 
Rise of Athens, its struggle with Persia, 
and the spreading of Greek civilisation. 

Tuesday 

11 . 30 . Mr E. S. B. Tagart, in the peoples 
of the world series, deals with the 
Bushmen of Bechuanaland,. telling us 
of the tough and wiry food-gathering 
people of the Kalahari Desert among 
whom he has been working recently. 
Although they still use poisoned arrows 
for. hunting, firestones for kindling, and 
ostrich eggs for carrying water, these 
people have come in contact with more 
civilised tribes, one of which has as its 
Chief the well-known Tshckcdi, 

2 . 5 . Round the Countryside : Birds of 
Prey. By Eric Parker. 

3 . 35 . Modern Music. By Scott Goddard. 

Wednesday 

2 . 5 . A talk on the Mayflower by Hazel 
Winter, in which we shall share the 
adventures of the Pilgrim Fathers. 

2 . 30 . , Mr S. P. B. Mais talks about 
Literature, especially of letter writing, 
dealing with some famous letters in 
English literature. 

Thursday 

1 L 30 . Wc can imagine ourselves looking 
down on the oldest plain of civilisation in 
England, the great plain of Wiltshire, the 
cradle of prehistoric life in these islands. 
Mr E. N. Tuck will talk of it as he knows 
it from the air, describing a tour from 
Old Sarum .to Salisbury and the Avon 
Valley and then on to Trowbridge and 
Calnb with their cloth and, bacon 
factories. He will see Swindon’s railway 
works, and tell how the town has grown 
up since the early forties ; then back to 
Old Sarum over Stonehenge and the 
military camps on Salisbury Plain, 

2 . 5 . Mr K. C. Boswell in his series on 
Government Now and Then will talk 
about the House of Lords of today, 
telling how its members arc recruited and 
summoned, arid what the powers of the 
House are. 

2 . 30 . Professor Doris Mackinnon will 
talk about Smell, Taste, and Touch in 
Animals, and will have much to say 
about such things as the cat’s whiskers, 
the feelers of a lobster, the dog’s power 
of scent, and the antennae of wasps.' 

Friday 

2 . 5 . Soya Beans in Manchuria will be 
the subject of a talk by Dr J. C. Steele. 
The growing of the Soya Bean is the 
principal industry of this great land 
beyond the Great Wall of China, a land 
which has been so much in people’s 
minds during the last few years. Dr 
Steele has' spent many years in China 
and has had many amazing experiences 
with bandits and among the peace- 
loving peasantry. 


A SCRAP OF PAPER 

A scrap of paper the size of a postage 
stamp has fetched £y at a sale in London. 

Written on it are tho words ” The 
Nile is rising rapidly.” It was the SOS 
sent out by General Gordon during the 
siege of Khartoum. He entrusted it to 
a messenger who risked his life to cross 
the desert to discover the whereabouts 
of the relief party and to give the mes¬ 
sage that Gordon had 8000 men with 
him in Khartoum. 
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A SCOTS BOY’S FAME 
IN GERMANY 

Storehouse of Learning 
About the Sky 

JOHANN VON LAMONT 

A memorial column has been unveiled 
at Mu cldc Invcrcy, near Braemar, to 
Johann von Lamont, who was born 
there a few months after Trafalgar. 

Joharm Lamont’s father was a Cus¬ 
toms House officer belonging to an okl 
Scottish family with German connec¬ 
tions, and when his father died in 1816 
little Johann was sent to a Scottish 
monastery at Ratisbon in Bavaria, 
where he became an enthusiastic student 
of mathematics and astronomy. 

So brilliant were his attainments 
that he was offered a post in tho 
Royal Observatory at Bogcnliauscn, near 
Munich, becoming Director at the age 
of 30. He held this post until his death 
in 1879, building up a storehouse of 
astronomical information to which 
astronomers all over the world arc 
indebted. He measured nebulae and 
clusters and mapped nearly 35,000 of 
the smaller stars. In the course of his 
work he twice observed Neptune without 
realising that it was the missing planet 
scientists were so anxious to discover. 

Magnetic Surveys 

But his greatest work was in connec¬ 
tion with earth magnetism, for lie 
established in 1836 a system of daily 
observations which were adopted inter¬ 
nationally a few years later. He 
travelled over Europe making magnetic 
surveys, and by his discovery of the 
earth-current assisted the science of 
telegraphy. He built a magnetic 
observatory at Bogenhauscn which 
became the chief meteorological centre 
of Germany. 

Lamont was a quiet, frugal man, de¬ 
voting himself entirely to his work as 
investigator and teacher. He gave 
away most of the money he earned, and 
left 42,000 florins to the University of 
Munich for the support of students of 
mathematics. 

SHAKESPEARE AS THE 
ARTISTS SEE HIM 
Mr Spielmann’s Collection 

Our old friend Mr Marion Spielmann 
has lent to the Folkestone Art Gallery 
his magnificent Shakespearean collection. 

All his life Mr Spielmann has been an 
enthusiastic collector of portraits and 
other objects associated with Shake¬ 
speare, and this exhibition contains about 
300 portraits, engravings, examples of 
sculpture, pottery, gems, and medals 
which reveal Shakespeare as he has been 
conceived by artists since he took the 
world by storm. 

In the collection are photographs of 
portraits which are in the possession 
of others. The exhibits show, as Mr 
Spielmann says, how the great poet was 
respected, not only by nobles, but'by the 
humbler classes, and not only in this 
country but in all parts of the world. 

We hope that after his own town of 
Folkestone has enjoyed this unique 
collection Mr Spielmann will lend it to 
London and other great cities. 


FAME FOR A HYMN MAN 

One of the tunes played at the 
National Band Festival at the Crystal 
Palace last month was Sunset, which 
goes to the words of Abide With Me. 

Another tune by the same composer, 
called Deep Harmony, has been popular 
for some time, and now others have 
been published. 

They were written by an organist of 
Haworth in Yorkshire, the little village 
famous as the homo of the Brontes. 
The composer had a famous name too, 
for he was Handel Parker, and it seems 
that now he is dead his hymn tunes are 
to bring him a fame of his own. 
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Picture-News and Time Map Showing Events all over the World 



COLD-RUSH TOWN 
A new town named Hard Rock 
has sprung up in the last few 
weeks to the east of Lake 
Nipigon, where rich finds of 
gold have been made. 

U 


a: 


THE ARCTIC NIGHT 
People in the coast 
settlements of Green¬ 
land arc now laying up 
stores for the winter as 
the long Arctic night 
gradually creeps farther 
and farther South. . 



BOARS IN THE BALTIC 
Two miles off the Latvian 
coast a fisherman saw two wild 
boars swimming out to sea. 
They refused to be driven back, 
but the fisherman succeeded in! 
capturing one of them. 


ARCTIC VOYAGE. 

A Russian icebreaker has made 
the northern passage from 
Vladivostok to Murmansk, about 
6000 miles. This Arctic route 
has never before been traversed 
in one season# 

m 



DESERT VINEYARDS 
The Mersa Matruh 
region of the Libyan 
Desert is to be con¬ 
verted into a fertile 
grape - growing district 
by utilising old Roman 
wells, over 2000 of which 
arc in‘the area. 



RADIUM FIND 




Pitchblende containing a high 


MYSTERY OF DEAD HIPPOS 

it 

proportion of radium has been 


A large number of hippopota¬ 


discovered near the southern' 


muses have been found dead in 


frontier of Dutch Guiana. Aero¬ 


Lake Albert. It is thought they 


planes will transport it owing to 


may have been killed by a petro¬ 


the nature of the country. 


leum explosion under the lake. 


TOO MANY FOXES 
Foxes are becoming such a 
menace to the latnbs in South 
Australia that it may be neces¬ 
sary to put a price on their 
heads, as in the campaign 
against dingoes. 


> LOST ON THE 
LINCOLNSHIRE COAST 
History Under the Sea 

This summer the Lincolnshire coast 
town of Mablethorpe, a holiday resort 
popular with many thousands of Mid¬ 
landers, has been giving up some secrets 
that have been closely guarded by the 
sea for ages. 

The exceptional weather resulted in 
v ery low tides, and Mr-Haley, a local 
antiquary, seized the opportunity 
offered to dig by the edge of the sea in 
search of an old town which was known 
to exist there in. the long, ago. His 
efforts were rewarded by finds of 
pottery and coins of Roman origin, 
suggesting that* this lost* town was in 
existence about 300 a. n. Not quite so 
deeply sunk he found medieval pottery, 
showing that the old town had a long 
existence. 

A few miles.south down the same 
coast; opposite, the ‘site of the present 
town of Sutton-on-Sea, the low tides 
have revealed hundreds of ancient tree 
stumps preserved by the salt water. 

From these two discoveries we are 
able to form some idea of what'this part 
of the coast must have looked like in' 
those far-off days, / • i . I 

A YORKSHIREM AN PLODS ON 

Some people just won’t be. depressed. 
William Holt of Todmorden in Yorkshire 
is evidently one of them. 

When he was a weaver he taught 
himself four languages, writing his 
exercises in the dust that gathered on 
his loom. .When there was no prospect 
of more work in the mills he became in 
turn film extra, labourer, sculptor, and 
painter. Then he worked his passage 
round to many parts of the world/and 
wrote the story of his adventures tmd 
travels. He is/still travelling round the 
Caldcr Valley .with a : rucksack on his 
back;selling his book. " 

We admire his determination in thus^ 
expressing his right to work and to earn 
a living. 


150 GALLANT MEN 
The Noble Deed of Toe H 

A hundred and fifty men of all classes 
have now volunteered to go out to West 
Africa and work, unpaid, among the 
lepers. All are members of Toe H. - 
. This is the wonderful response to an 
appeal made by “ Tubby ” Clayton, who, 
while travelling in Africa, noticed the 
neglected state of the leprosy sufferers. 

Five men, among whom are a cotton 
worker, a chemist, a bank clerk, and a 
dentist, have already given up their 
jobs and started a year’s training to 
equip themselves for the care of leprosy 
cases. The British Empire Leprosy 
Relief Association is providing money 
to pay their fares and bare necessities. 

This news comes at a good time, for 
the Mission to Lepers has been celebrat¬ 
ing its Diamond Jubilee, and its 
founder, Mr .Wellesley Bailey, shared in 
the thanksgiving for the work already 
accomplished and joined with the' 
younger generation in the prayer for 
new strength in the fight against this 
ancient enemy of man. 

The Mission knows no boundaries, 
realising that this world disease must be 
fought on a world front. It has estab¬ 
lished model institutions devoted to the 
cure / of. this terrible disease and has 
given special attention to the children 
of lepers. The work is difficult owing to 
the fact that leprosy is largely a disease 
of the villages, and investigations. have 
proved that. it is more widely spread 
than was once thought. 

As civilisation spreads through the 
primitive peoples the need for the 
stamping-out of such plagues as leprosy 
becomes more insistent, and the experi¬ 
ence of this. Mission; with; its' branches 
in so many lands, will be more and more 
a source of strength,in.the battle for a 
clean world. ■ 

. Sir Stephen Killik, London’s Lord 
Mayor elect, will be the 612 th chief 
magistrate of the city since 1189. 


GARIBALDI’S SASH 
An English Gift To Italy 

After 70 years a sash which Garibaldi 
took off and handed to an English 
admirer is being returned to the country 
Garibaldi made free. 

It was at a great demonstration in his 
honour at the Crystal, Palace in 1864 
that Garibaldi unwound liis sasli, re¬ 
splendent. in the Italian colours, and 
handed it to Sir James Stansfeld, Junior 
Lord of the Admiralty in Lord Pal¬ 
merston’s Government. Stansfeld had 
devoted many years to the cause of 
Italian unity, speaking and lecturing on 
the subject, so that when Garibaldi 
visited England he chose Stansfeld as his 
adviser, referring to him later as the 
type of English courage, loyalty, and 
consistency, friend of Italy in her evil 
days, champion of the weak and 
oppressed abroad. 

When Stansfeld , died .in 1898 the 
Italian Chamber unanimously passed a 
vote of sympathy, remembering his 
great efforts in the cause of Italian unity. 

The sash descended to Lady Campbell 
Williams, • who has now sent it to the 
Italian Government., 


THE POPULAR POTATO 

The Potato Marketing Board has been 
finding out the most popular potato. 

King Edward the. Seventh easily came 
first in England and Wales, but Scotland 
prefers Kerr’s/. Pink, which English 
eaters place third. Of the very earliest 
crop England likes Eclipse best, Wales 
Sharpe’s Express, and Scotland Epicure, 
and we all choose Great Scot from the 
“ second earlies.” 

Over 500,000 acres are planted with. 
50 varieties of potato every year by 
registered producers alone. Sir Walter 
Raleigh would; indeed be surprised to 
find how important the potato has 
become to us, while we on our part find it 
difficult to imagine what meals were like 
before his days without the mashed, 
boiled, chipped, or baked potatoes we 
eat so freely. 


THE TELEGRAPH POST 
Will It Be Replaced By a New 
Steel Tube? 

CARRIED BY A MAN AND SET 
UP IN THREE MINUTES 

Perhaps not yet, but one of ■ these 
days wood is likely to yield to steel in 
one more familiar thing, for a young 
Munich engineer, Herr Pfistcrshammer, 
has devised a steel telegraph post. 

We understand that our Post Office 
has decided against it on the ground of 
economy, but we may look forward to 
the question coming up again in more 
prosperous times. 

These new telegraph poles arc built 
up in sectkms of steel tubes about two 
yards long. There are 12 different sec¬ 
tions which vary in size and thickness 
so that poles , of 55 different types and 
strengths can be built up from them. 
Each tube is elliptical in shape, slightly 
tapered so that its upper end can be 
inserted into the one above it. The 
steel is of surprising thinness, varying 
from one-sixteenth to a twelfth of an 
inch in thickness and having a high 
resistance to rust .as well as. enormous 
strength. So strong are the thicker 
tubes that a load of 19,000 pounds has 
been, applied before they break. A 
strong man can carry on liis shoulder the 
five sectipns necessary for cacli pole, 
and with the help of another man he can 
put them together and raise them in less 
than three minutes, 

Herr Pfistersliammer has invented a 
pair of climbing irons with which a work¬ 
man can climb to the top of the pole aikl 
fix cables on cross-bars attached to the 
top section. 

Light and strong, easily stored and 
carried, and able to resist weathering, 
this . new telegraph pole has great 
advantages over the cumbrous pole of 
wood which has hitherto carried our 
telegrkph wires across the countryside. 
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Just a Little Sacrifice 

J ust a little sacrifice by every¬ 
body and the world is so 
easily got straight. 

A friend of ours, passing by a 
child with her governess the 
other day, caught these words 
from the little one, “ But, please, 
can't I make just a /////^ sacri¬ 
fice ? " A few simple words, yet 
they lit up the street as if the sun 
had just come out from behind 
the cloud. Our friend passed on 
his way with a smile and with 
something like an inspiration in 
his heart. 

; We have a fancy that it is the 
little sacrifice which counts most. 
The big sacrifice advertises itself, 
but the small self-denials, and 
going without something we want 
so that another may have it, 
these are the things that sweeten 
life, blessing him that gives as 
well as him that takes. These 
are of the character of those 
countless unremembered things 
of which Wordsworth thought so 
much. Is there any act of self- 
sacrifice standing higher in the 
annals of our story than Sir 
Philip Sidney's giving up a cup 
of water to a soldier needing it 
more than he ? The very thought 
of it fills the world with love of 
Philip Sidney, so that we under¬ 
stand the poet who wrote 

To hear him speak; and sweetly smile, ' 
You were in Paradise the while. 

Was never eye did sec that face, 

Was never ear did hear that tongue, 

Was never mind did mind his grace, 

That ever thought the travel long ; 

Hut eyes, and ears, and every thought, 
Were with his sweet perfections caught. 

One act of self-sacrifice stirs all the 
world to believe that this was true. 

One of the hardest things to 
give up is our own way. So 
often it seems that our way is not 
only best for ourselves but for 
everyone else if only the tiresome 
people would see it. But we 
may be mistaken, and if we do 
give way there is seldom much 
harm done. 

So it is in the big things. The 
English people have a reputa¬ 
tion for compromise, but it is 
impossible to read the social his¬ 
tory of our times without per¬ 
ceiving how many a good cause 
has been hampered by the absence 
of a little give-and-take and want 
of just that little sacrifice of 
interest, convenience, or preju¬ 
dice. If it had been otherwise 
Waterloo Bridge might still be 
a national monument, and we 
should have another proud bridge 
at Charing Cross. 

There is another way of looking 
at these little sacrifices. If they 
are shirked, if everyone insists on 
going oh along his own way, the 
day surely comes when, instead 
of a small sacrifice, a big one must 
be made. Wc need not look far 
to see this. Look to yourself. 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

aboue the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



The Best From the Land 

Js it not time that the whole country 
was surveyed to discover the best 
way of using British soil ? 

The land has gone too much to 
waste, and the special effort now being 
made in.the Fens should everywhere 
be matched by appropriate action. 

The Ordnance Survey is proceeding, 
carefully noting every field, every 
road, every building. Why not a 
Land Survey for the purpose of secur¬ 
ing the best use of every area ? 

© 

Big Farms in Little England 

w* are glad to see that the Minister 
of Agriculture is alive to the 
issues involved in machine farming 
and its development on big farms 
employing few people to which we 
have directed attention. He said : 

A rationalisation of industry which ends 
merely in somebody making more money 
and a lot of chaps being put on the dole is 
not a great advantage to the nation. 

It is not leadership to organise agriculture 
on a basis of high profits for the individual 
farmer and the choice of the Streets or 
the Dole for the men. 

We must, of course, use agricultural 
machinery, but that can be done with¬ 
out destroying the little independencies 
which arc the backbone of the State. 
© 

Grow Old Along With Me 

hear of one man who- knows 
how to live and be happy. Fie has 
worked 63 years in a weaving shed at 
Bolton, and still runs his own looms. 

He has been happily married for 
longer than wc know, and is still in 
love with his wife; and at 72 he 
believes firmly that the world gets 
better and more wonderful every day. 
© 

Trumpets and Shawms 

'JTiere is a story of a certain royal 
personage of advanced years whose 
custom it was at church to comment 
on the reading of the Scriptures. 

One Sunday he was struck by a 
passage about trumpets and shawms, 
and inquired aloud, " Shawms! 
Shawms ! What is a Shawm ? " We 
are reminded of this talc by the latest 
Nazi ban. 

It seems that the firemen of Hesse 
proudly blew upon an authentic 
shawm, which would never do, for 
was not the shawm blown upon in 
ancient days by Jews? So the 
Shawm of Hesse was banned. 

Yet the innocent shawm is merely 
a reed instrument of the clarinet 
family. Why will the Nazis . thus 
persist in making themselves ridicu¬ 
lous, or nordiculous, or whatever it is 
that they do make themselves ? 

© 

And let the counsel of thine own 
heart stand, for there is no man more 
faithful unto thee than it; 

For a man's mind is sometime wont 
to tell him more than seven watchmen 
that sit above in a high tower. 

Ecclesiasticus 


In 100 Years 

Jn her interesting autobiography Mrs 
Burnett Smith (Annie S. Swan) 
recalls a famous dinner of many years 
ago held in the Grafton Galleries. 

There a hundred distinguished 
women entertained a hundred dis¬ 
tinguished men. Mrs Burnett Smith 
had for her guest Sir William Robert¬ 
son Nicoll, who said to her, surveying 
the crowd with a far-away look in his 
eyes, " How many do you suppose in 
this gathering will be remembered in 
a hundred years?" She shook her 
head with a startled glance around her. 
" Only one," he assured her firmly, 
and pointed to Thomas Hardy. 
Perhaps he was right. 

© . 

Tip-Cat 

Qiiildren are not often called 
their relatives nowadays, 
usually get up first. 

.0 

gcorsMEN arc usually neat. That 
■ why they like a tidy income. 

□ 

Jn America men carry photographs in 


after 

They 


■ their hats. And are 


Peter Puck . 
Wants to know 



If a man who buys 
a cheap table gets 
a good deal 


look- 

their 


always 
ing in on 
friends. 

□ 

JTvery child 
wants a garden 
of his own. He 
grows out of it. 

□ 

POLICEMEN arc 
to wear lighter 
boots. But they 
will still carry 
weight. 

0 

writer com¬ 
plains that 
clerks arc stuck 


up. Yet he would not want to deprive 
them, of their posts. 

0 

^yTiEN potatoes were uprooted by light¬ 
ning the growers were thunderstruck. 

, . . 

You may telephone anywhere after 
7 p.m. for a shilling. But it is 
doubtful whether youTl get it. 

0 

]^ skeleton staff, we arc told, controls 
the telephone exchanges at night. 
The day staff is fed up. 

0 

An exhibition of inventions was very 
successful. But who invented ex¬ 
hibitions ? 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.A 7 . Calling the World 
'JYiere are 800,000 more men em¬ 
ployed in British industries than 
three years ago. 

Mrs Doughty Wyle of Holyhead 
has given £650 to the Holyhead 
Unemployed Association. 
gcouTS last year saved 80 lives. 

Unemployment relief money in 
Germany may not be used for 
betting. 

JUST AN IDEA 
The written history of the ivorld is like 
an hour in the whole known Past; there 
is plenty of time for the human race . 


The Falling Star 

By Our Country Girl 

high and afar 

There twinkled a star, 

The smallest and lightest, 

The gayest and brightest, 

A mischievous scrap of a star ! 

The, Mother Moon cried 
Be still at my side 1 
But off he ran playing 
Down Milky Way straying 
Till down fell the mischievous star. 

| know where he fell, 

I see him quite well, 

The twinkle that dances 
In Baby’s blue glances, ■ 

A mischievous scrap of a star. 

© 

Our Shopkeepers 

Caid our hostess, " Mr X is about 
again, I see." 

"Yes,” said her daughter; " it must 
be a great relief to Mr Y." 

" But aren't X and Y rival 
grocers ? " asked the Country Girl. 
She has often stayed in the pretty little 
town on the willow-shaded banks of 
old Avon, and well she knows Y's fine 
shop, with its big windows and impos¬ 
ing stock, while across the way she 
has seen the humble bow window 
belonging to X. 

" They are rivals," owned her 
hostess. " Y has been here for years ; 
in fact, the business has been in the 
family for generations. X only 
opened his business after the war, 
putting his war gratuity and all his 
savings into it." 

" An interloper ? " ., 

" In a way, yes. And right opposite 
Y's shop too." 

" How did he get on ? " 

" Fairly well. Of course everyone 
knew that Y was the best grocer in 
the town, but X was very civil and 
hardworking, and he got on enough 
to have a boy. as well as his wife to 
help him in the shop." 

" And then ? " 

" Then they all got influenza. One 
after the other they went down, and 
Mrs X died." 

" I suppose the business went down 
too ? " 

" No. When Mr Y heard that they 
were all ill he sent over two of his men 
and ran the business for X till he was 
well again." 

It is a true story. 

The English have been called a 
nation of shopkeepers. Perhaps ; yet 
what other nation has shopkeepers 
like them ? J. F. 

© 

For AH Peoples 

Believing that ignorance of the 
’ aims, aspirations, and particular 
problems of other nations is the cause 
of international misunderstanding, we 
pledge ourselves—provided that by 
doing so we are not asked to do any¬ 
thing conflicting with our duties as 
loyal citizens of the country of our 
birth or adoption—to promote by 
every means in our power a good 
understanding between the peoples 
of the world. The Creed of Apa 
(All Peoples Association) 
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HEROISM ON THE BUFFALO RIVER 


EUROPE DIVIDED 

THE UNHAPPY DIVISIONS 
OF THESE DAYS 

Great Need For a Strong Voice 
in the World 

FRIENDS AND FOES 

The greatest /need of these days through¬ 
out the zvorId is a strong voice in Europe , a 
lead for Peace and Goodwill such as we 
should have if our Foreign Office had a 
Gladstone in it now . 

After the war ended, 16 years ago, 
certain groupings made themselves plain 
in Europe. 

There were the victors and the van¬ 
quished in opposite camps, with Russia 
standing apart in revolution, repudiating 
bo tit victors and vanquished, and calling 
for the peoples everywhere to rise against 
their rulers. 

The Victors and the Vanquished 

I'rance, gaining much colonial 
territory by the war and recovering 
Alsace-Lorraine, sought security against 
German revival in alliance with Belgium, 
Poland, and the three nations whose 
general pact for mutual defence gained 
them the title of the Little Entente 
(Czecho-Slovakia, Rumania, and Yugo¬ 
slavia). France helped to arm these 
countries as her friends and allies. 

Germany, deprived of arms and 
denied the right to unite with Austria, 
never ceased to protest against the 
Peace she was compelled to sign, which 
dispossessed her of territory, colonies, 
ships, and even the control of her own 
rivers, and cast her in vast and ridiculous 
indemnities. 

Austria, reduced to a fragment, 
became a small bankrupt State. 

Hungary, also reduced to a fraction of 
her ancient self, found many, including 
Italy, -to back her claims to redress 
against Rumania, Yugo-Slavia, and 
Czecho-Slovakia, all of whom had taken 
territory from her. 

New Groupings Taking Shape 

Bulgaria, cast down in her alliance 
with defeated Germany and reduced in 
territory, saw Yugo-Slavia in triumphant 
possession of her lost land and people. 

Poland, resurgent after long years of 
division and subjection by Tsarist Russia 
and Germany, as well as by Austria, saw 
in France her chief defence against 
Germany and Russia. 

Italy, smarting under a Peace which 
gave lier much less than she had been 
offered, and gaining no colonial oppor¬ 
tunity, was saved from anarchy by 
Mussolini, who pressed for a revision of 
the Peace and asserted the right of 
Italy, Germany, Hungary, and Bulgaria 
to fair play. 

With the failure of the Allies to be 
just to Germany, the failure of the 
Disarmament Conference, and the re¬ 
arming and revived aggressiveness of 
Germany under Hitler, new groupings 
are beginning to shape. 

Attitude of Yugo-Slavia 

The members of the Little Entente are 
less assured of the strength' of France. 
Yugo-Slavia desires to take territory 
from Italy, and is wavering between her 
French alliance and a new association 
with Germany. 

Poland, on her part, seems to be 
weakening in her pact with France and 
inclined to rely rather upon German 
friendship, and her Dictator is evidently 
planning to make every man, woman, 
and child a soldier. Bulgaria has 
“ made it up ’’ with Yugo-Slavia, which 
may or may not mean. alliance with 
Germany and enmity with Italy. 

France, thus weakened in friendships 
which were never more than matters of 
convenience, is turning to Italy, with 
whom she has been on bad terms for so 
many years before and since the war. 
She has also sought the friendship of 


npiiK Bronze Medal of the Royal 
*• Humane Society has been awarded 
to two South Africans, Sibawo Qctsuma 
and Magqubuza Tapile. 

Three women were caught by the 
flood-waters of the- Buffalo River. It 
was some hours before they were seen 
and unsuccessful efforts made to reach 
them, and nearly nightfall before the 
help of the Native Commissioner was 
sought. Then police motored out with 
ropes; but, though they threw a cord 
across the swollen river, the women were 
not able to drag the heavy rope tied to 
it through the waters. 

The police left to fetch more ropes. 
Darkness fell. A snake which had taken 


Continued from the previous column 
Russia and helped to make her a member 
of the League of Nations. 

Italy, looking to an independent 
Austria as her best northern bulwark, 
bitterly criticises the German share in 
the murderous revolt which slew Chan¬ 
cellor Dollfuss, and increases her arms, 
fearing both the North and the East. 

Wo have no share in these groupings 
and alliances, but we have entered into 
one serious European engagement. That 
is the Locarno Treaty of 1925, by which 
we, Belgium, Germany, and Italy each 
and all agree to maintain the Treaty 
frontiers of Germany and Belgium and 
Germany and France. All agree to 
aid each other in arms on any violation 


refuge on the island added to the fears 
of the women. So Sibawo plunged in 
and crossed the 60 yards of raging 
torrent. ITe managed to haul a rope 
across ; but the drag on it was so great 
it seemed lie would have to let go. 
There came another splash, and Magqu¬ 
buza was fighting liis way through. 
Between them they lashed the women 
to the rope to be pulled to land, and 
presently were themselves hauled back. 

It was a dangerous venture in the dim 
light of torches, and when the Chief 
Native Commissioner for the Cape 
presented the medals lie. said truly that 
Sibawo and Magqubuza had’ shown 
themselves good citizens. 


of those frontiers. Thus in a certain 
event we have formally contracted to go 
to war. The umpire of this Locarno 
undertaking is the Council of the League 
of Nations. 

We in our island home may some¬ 
times feel afar from the differences of the 
Continental nations, but we are Euro¬ 
peans, and the affairs of Europe must 
concern us. It is our duty to try to 
understand them, for they seriously 
affect 11s all. We never know what a 
day may bring forth, and every Govern¬ 
ment, on Earth must today beware of 
tomorrow. 

There is only one way out, and it is as 
old as Galilee : it is to cease hating and to 
begin loving each other. , Map on page 5 


WHY JAPANESE 
' GOODS ARE CHEAP 

• A LEAGUE TOUR OF 
INQUIRY 

The Marvellous Organisation 
Which Reduces the Cost 

SIMPLE LIFE OF ALL WORKERS 

Many interesting facts about the 
living and working conditions in Japan 
appear in a Report presented to the 
I.L.O. at Geneva. 

The writer of this Report is M, 
Fernand Maurette, its assistant director, 
who has been to Japan and visited over 
a score of industrial establishments, 
discussing the labour problems with 
employers, workpeople, economists, and 
Government officials. 

The Report explains in simple lan¬ 
guage why Japan is able to manufacture 
more cheaply than most other countries. 
It is not only cheap living, low wages, 
child labour, and exchange rates, 
but Organisation too. 

One Girl To 60 Looms 

Describing what he saw in the Hashiba 
works of a large cotton-spinning com¬ 
pany M. Maurette tells of machine-filled 
workshops in which one girl will super¬ 
vise 30, 46, or even 60 looms. 

These works, employing 1600 women 
and 400 men, contained nearly 100,000 
spindles and 8000 looms, The Kurimoto 
ironworks and the glass industry are also 
cited as supreme examples of organisa¬ 
tion, her intense- concentration having 
carried Japan to the third place in the 
world production of sheet glass. 

In the majority of the factories visited 
by M. Maurette the . hours of work were 
less than those agreed to in the Washing¬ 
ton Convention, though some had a rest 
day only once a fortnight, and a nine or 
ten-hour day was customary for men in 
weaving factories. 

Cheap Child Labour 

These conditions, however, do not 
apply to the small workshops, mostly 
family affairs and employing 60 per cent 
of all Japanese industrial workers. Their 
working day is frequently one of 12 hours, 
while holidays are fewer. Yet in the 
cotton industry the production of these 
smaller workshops has no effect on 
Japan’s export of cotton goods, their 
total production being less than one- 
three-hundredth of the whole. 

In a recent C.N. we referred to the 
cheap child labour prevalent in Japan, 
with girls of 15 earning about iod a day 
and living in dormitories attached to the 
factory. This low standard of pay pre¬ 
vails throughout Japan, where not only 
industrial workers but the whole people 
practise an extremely simple manner of 
life, great masses of the population being 
still rural and agricultural workers. 

The cost of living in Japan is on a .pat 
with , the wages earned, and the em¬ 
ployers declared to M. Maurette that, 
their workers had less regard for the 
amount of wages they received or the 
length of hours they served than on 
improving their skill and enhancing the 
prosperity of their factory. The speed 
at which they work and their high output 
impressed M. Maurette wherever he went. 

Japan Lack of Natural Resources 

The workers themselves assured him 
that any attempt to restrict Japanese 
oversea trade would reduce 'the wages 
of the workers and would be a deplorable 
thing for the peace of the world and the 
advancement of mankind. 

The reason for this is that Japan is a 
country poor in natural resources, over- 
populated, and restricted, in the matter 
of emigration. Her solution is to become 
one of the workshops of the world. 

M. Maurette has come to the conclu¬ 
sion that Japan is not dumping her pro¬ 
ductions on the markets of the world 
either by depressing labour conditions 
in her factories or keeping those con¬ 
ditions on a low level. 


Pictures Done For Fun 




Here are two jolly pictures from the exhibition of Amateur Art By All Ages which has just 
been held in London. It was in aid of the Hedingham Training Camps and Employment 
Scheme run by the Boy Scouts to assist young men from the distressed areas. See page 2. 
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What Grenfell of Labrador Thinks 
A WORD TO THE C.N. 1 


THE MAN OF THE 
WORLD 

B-P and His Tour . 

BACK FOR THE GREAT MOOT 

We have received the following letter 
from Lord Baden-Powell, Chief Scout of 
the World : 

May I express to you and to the readers 
of the C.N. my very grateful appreciation 
of ivhat they have done for the Scout' 
Training Camp at Castle Hedingham ? 

It has been most encouraging to find so 
many sympathisers , and I am sure those 
who have so generously subscribed will 
find satisfaction in the fact that they have 
put at least 13 deserving young lads on 
their feet and given them a fair start in life. 

The Chief Scout is about to tour the 
world, happily recovered from his illness. 
All good wishes go with him as one of 
the world’s great peacemakers. Him¬ 
self a famous man of war, he has crowned 
his career by giving a tremendous lift 
to Peace in making comrades of all the 
world's children. 

There are now some 3,500,000 Boy 
Scouts and Girl Guides enrolled from 
China to Peru. Afghanistan and Persia 
have joined the movement. 

The addition to the world ranks last 
year was 300,000. 

A World of Scouts 

vSpeaking in London Lord Baden- 
Powell told how first he was bound for 
Australia and New Zealand, and then 
on to Canada in the New Year. In 
Canada they hope to raise the number of 
Scouts to 100,000 in honour of the visit. 

On the way to Canada he is to visit 
Tahiti and Rarotonga and San Fran¬ 
cisco. On the way out to the Antipodes 
there are to be rallies at Gibraltar, 
Toulon, Port Said, Aden, and Colombo. 
In Malaya he hopes to visit centres 
between Penang and Singapore. In 
Java there are three centres to inspect. 
Australia is to be reached on the north, 
for there are Scouts at Darwin and at 
Thursday Island in .the Torres Strait. 
It has become a world of Scouts. . • 

The Chief Scout hopes to be back in 
Europe in time to attend the Great Moot 
of International Rover Scouts in Sweden. 

May good luck everywhere attend his 
voyaging ! W.e of the C.N. have nothing 
but goodwill and affection for this man 
of goodwill whom the whole world loves. 

THE OLD, FOLK 
A Happy Quartette in the 
Hundreds 

Mrs Mary Anil Griffith of .Dunster, 
near Minehead, must have been sur¬ 
prised when she opened a telegram the 
postman brought her on her .hundredth 
birthday. It was a message of con¬ 
gratulation from the King and Queen. 

Mary Ann keeps young and enjoys life 
because she has plenty to do. She still 
undertakes housework and looks after 
the garden. 

But, after all, she is a youngster 
compared with Grannie Caroline Mar¬ 
riott, a patient in the Mayday Hospital 
at Croydon, who has celebrated her 
109th birthday. ; 

Once when Caroline passed Kensing¬ 
ton Palace she saW the young Princess 
Victoria walking in the grounds. She 
was a schoolgirl of 12 when her father, a 
sailor, took her to see the Coronation 
procession and hoisted her up so that 
she could sec the girl Queen pass by. 

Mrs Kinchlow, the oldest person in 
Deal, who has been keeping her hun¬ 
dredth birthday, can also, remember 
Queen Victoria’s Coronation. She still 
reads without glasses, does line needle¬ 
work, and declares that she feels younger 
now than at 40. 

Even happier perhaps than her English 
sisters is Marjdna Bozik, ah old .lady of 
Belgrade, for the door of life lias 
suddenly opened to her again at 105. 
After being blind for 12 years her sight; 
has been restored through an operation. 


Who does not know Grenfell of Labrador ? 
All his life he has given his strength, his time, 
his heart ancl mind and soiil; to the fishermen of 
Labrador. Our postbag has brought this letter 
from him this week. 

get the C.N. out here regularly, 
and my wife enjoys it as much 
as the younger people. 

Your articles on War go right to our 
hearts, as I think of the widows and 
orphans around me in this far-off land, 
now struggling against hunger and cold 
and deficiency diseases because their 
husbands went away to Europe to die to 
end war. 

That infamous heritage of militarism 
which has cursed the world from Cave 
Man onward is, thank God, giving way 
before the advancing education of the 
masses. Personally, I have always felt 
that the wearing of uniforms and medals 
and things that remind one. of war 
create a wrong psychology, and in the 
future will be regarded as barbaric. 
The makers of intoxicating liquors who 
get rich through the degradation of 
their fellows, and get pensions' and 
honours, is another spot on our civilisa¬ 
tion which will be pilloried as barbaric 
in the days to come. 

With regard to the five questions you 
ask, I have spoken to a good many 
about them, and so far I have not met 
one dissentient among the poor people. 
Wc all feci that it is no more reasonable 
for brothers of the world family to have 
to settle their differences with tooth and 
claw than for the individual within the 
national groups. . 

It is all wrong, and no one can say it 
is right, and the people who get rich by 
the selling of weapons of destruction 
have been exposed in so many writings 
that we have no hesitation whatever in 
saying we think it is infamous that they 
should send propagandists to the Dis¬ 
armament’ Conference and pay them 


AH readers arc asked to do is to copy 
in the style of handwriting taught in 
school (script, joined script, or cursive) 
a short passage written by Arthur Mee ; 
and there are money prizes totalling 
^150 for the pupils and their schools that 
•send the best efforts, and two thousand 
other prizes. 

To give all an equal opportunity it 
has been decided to divide the test into 
three groups : Group A for boys and 
girls of 7 to 10 inclusive ; Group B from 
11 to 13 ; Group C from 14 to 18. These 
money prizes will be awarded in each 
of these groups . 

1st school prize, £25 1st pupil’s prize, £5 

2nd school prize, £10 2nd pupil’s prize, £3 

3rd school prize, £5 3rd pupil’s prize, £2 

The school prizes will go to the schools 
of the pupils winning the first three prizes 
in each group. 

;■ In addition to these prizes there will 
be 1000 Waterman fountain pens, value 
15s fid, and 1000 volumes of Arthur, 


highly to try to undermine the work. 
With regard to the League, how can 
any sane being vote against a League 
of Nations and an International Court 
of Justice ? How can there be civilisa¬ 
tion that-will stand if there is no inter¬ 
national justice ? It is ridiculous to 
suppose that there is any way to make 
permanent peace by scraps of paper or 
by guns in these ’days. ■ 

On the other hand, I saw at Boston 
mi Massachusetts that when the police 
went on strike life was not safe in the 
streets two hours afterwards. The 
Governor of Massachusetts said at that 
time, f< There is no right to strike 
against the public safety anywhere, at 
any time." International law must 
have police so long as the world lias men 
who will break it for profit. 

Force used for the support of law and 
proper administration was part of 
Christ’s Gospel. He said He did not 
come to do away with the law until wc 
have perfect men to fulfil it. With 
regard to using it I do not believe that 
any nation would be fool enough to 
resist the whole of the rest of the world, 
who could boycott it, send it to Coventry, 
or even exercise the rod as it would do 
for a child if it still went on doing wrong. 
I think that had France disarmed 
immediately after the Versailles Treaty 
it would have been such a heroic show 
of courage that she would have suffered 
nothing; all the world would have been 
her friends. 

I have just been speaking to one of 
our big fishermen whose son went to the 
war. One of his sons is a sergeant of 
police in the South, and another drove 
Admiral Byrd's dogs at the South Pole. 
He never wants to hear of war again, and 
he would be for the abolition of all arms 
and, above all, for the abolition of every 
man who tries to make money out of 
killing other people. 


Mee's Children's Shakespeare. These 
consolation prizes will be divided among 
the groups according to the proportion 
of entries in each. 

Entries for this Writing Test must be 
on the special form provided for the 
purpose, and as these can only be 
obtained through schools readers are 
asked to show this announcement to 
their teachers, who can obtain supplies 
by filling in and posting the coupon 
given below. The entry forms give full 
particulars and rules of the writing test, 
including the extract to be copied, and 
space is allowed for the pupil's effoi*t. 

Each entry, which may be written in 
school or as homework at the teacher's 
discretion, must be handed to the 
teacher and must have attached one 
coupon taken from a recent copy' of the 
C.N. This week's coupon will be found 
in the top ■ left-hand corner of the 
back page. The "closing date will be 
November 19. There is no entry fee. 


THIS SLUM BUSINESS 

The Government in 
New Earnest ? 

OVERCROWDING TO STOP 

Our Minister of Health, Sir Hilton 
Young, is happily widening his con¬ 
ceptions of housing reform. In a speech 
at Plymouth he has announced a new 
attack on overcrowding. 

The Government is to set up a 
standard providing for the proper 
accommodation of persons over ten 
years old, as well as*for sufficient space, 
and there will be provision for the 
increasing family and growing children. 

Housing authorities will be asked to 
accept responsibility for putting an end 
to the overcrowding. To do that they 
must provide the necessary accommoda¬ 
tion at appropriate rents. 

When the Local Authority cannot 
afford this the Government is to supply 
money. Excellent! 

The Minister went on to say that one 
of the root causes of overcrowding is the 
herding of people together in the inner 
areas of industrial towns. Wc must, 
he said, be prepared to rebuild districts 
and to provide well-planned blocks of 
modern llats to enable the most econo¬ 
mical use to be made of costly land. 

The Homes of Wage-Earners 

The ( Government is to give housing 
authorities powers to replan areas. 
They contemplate the rebuilding on 
modern lines on a big scale of the bad 
homes of Wage-earners in our towns. 
Powers will also be given to recondition 
dwellings that can be made fit to live in. 

The Government financial help is to 
take the form of a subsidy for each 
dwelling provided to reduce over¬ 
crowding. The rates arc also to con¬ 
tribute. 

A Housing Council is to be set up to 
survey the entire field of effort; we 
hope its powers will be worth having. 

We await with interest the Govern¬ 
ment's precise definition of overcrowd¬ 
ing, for much depends upon it. The 
Minister of Health ,has said himself that, 
successfully achieved, the Government's 
plans will mean a permanent raising of 
our standard of civilisation. We hope 
so; it is more than time. 

WILL THE LOCOMOTIVE 
GO ON? 

Its Chance After 133 Years 

The Institution of Locomotive En¬ 
gineers still has faith in the future of 
the locomotive, now 133 years old. 

The President, Mr IT. N. Gresley, 
speaking the other day, declared his 
conviction that the steam locomotive, of 
greatly improved efficiency as a result 
of the establishment of a locomotive 
experimental station, will continue as the 
chief power unit operating on our railways. 

The qualification in this utterance 
refers to Mr Gresley's strong pica for a 
National Locomotive Experimental and 
Testing Station under the control of the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research. ‘ 

The need for such a station is. appar¬ 
ent. The main builders are the railways, 
who have their own types. The inde¬ 
pendent locomotive industry has thus 
small basis in home trade, and in export 
it is handicapped in competition. 

Mr Gresley points out "that, for lack 
of facilities for carrying out research 
work, our locomotive designers and. 
builders are working under disabilities 
as compared with the engineers of foreign 
nations. The railways of the Dominions.. 
and Colonies still purchase in the open 
market many of the locomotives'they 
require. Locomotive experimental stations 
exist in America, Germany, and France. 

It is certainly remarkable that 105 
years after the Rocket, and 133 years 
after Trevithick ran the first steam road 
vehicle, we should still lack the full 
means of scientific locomotive research. 


To the Editor, Children’s Newspaper, \ 

5 Carmelite Street, London, E.C.4. (Comp.) 

Please send me a supply of entry forms for my pupils. 


There are....on the roll of my .:. 

Principal 
;."or Teacher 

School.;;..;. 


• School Address.. \ 


PLEASE ASK YOUR TEACHER TO FILL IN AND POST THIS COUPON FOR A SUPPLY OF ENTRY FORMS 



Great C.M. Writing Test 
PRIZES FOR SCHOOLS AND PUPILS 

The C.N. announces this week a great handwriting test for its readers who 
are between the ages of 7 and 18 and who are at school in the British Isles. 
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Brave, Beautiful, Wonderful World 

What does it mean, the great and solemn mystery of our lives ? Are we 
on the stage or in the stalls in the long unfolding drama of the world? 


'Those who are young in these days 
have been born into a world that 
is like a miracle from day to day; it 
moves from one wonder to another, from 
one marvel to a marvel greater yet. 

It moves so quickly and so wondrously 
that avc have hardly time to think, and 
yet is a poor world at the best for those 
who do not think. What is this world 
about us ? Is it everything to us, or 
only part of something ? 

Is our life greater than the world 
about us, or is this Earth everything ? 
Do we make our own lifer in the world or 
is it made for us ? 

Wlierc have we come-from? What 
arc wc doing ? Where arc we going ? 

Are We Guests or Captives ? 

One of the wisest men in the world, 
Sir James Jeans, has been talking to our 
wise men about an old, old question 
which men have asked themselves a 
thousand years and never answered: 
the question which our great poet 
William Watson has put so finely in 
one of his poems, where he talks of being 
a stranger in the world, not sure whether 
he is a guest or a captive in it. Can he 
do as he likes, or must he do as some 
great power dictates ? 

There are those who say we cannot 
do as wc like. We had a wise man who 
used to write for the C.N. who was 
quite sure that our lives are determined 
for us and that vve do not choose for 
ourselves. It may seem to most of us a 


strange idea which we cannot accept, 
for it would make a man nothing more 
than a ball in a game, that kind of ball 
of which a witty poet wrote: 

The game ivas rather rough and so 
one day 

The ball decided that it would not 
play. 

Life is Ours 

We of the C.N; cannot for a moment 
believe anything like that, for we believe 
that we are part of some unthinkable, 
stupendous thing, of something greater 
than ourselves, and greater than the 
world itself. Wc believe that we are 
not just lookers-on at the stage of life, 
or like a ball tossed about in a field. We 
believe that we are actors on the stage, 
making the play, and that the play is 
what we make it. 

We believe that life is what we make 
it, that Europe is what the nations make 
it, that every country is what its people 
make it. Wc believe with Shakespeare 
that the fault is not in our stars, but in 
ourselves, that we arc underlings. We 
believe that wc control our destinies 
and make ourselves great or small in 
the world, happy or miserable, rich or 
poor—for riches and poverty are not in 
things, but in ourselves. 

We Make Our World 

. Wc believe that the whole world 
depends upon us, that we can destroy 
it if we will, as men are doing on every 
hand about us; or can make it a garden of 
peace for all man¬ 
kind, as some men 
have been trying 
to do since it be¬ 
gan. That is the 
§|k solemn wonder of 

our lives: we make 


the world we live in. Let us think about 
it. Let us ask ourselves if it is true. 
Has the brain of man made the world 
about us, the daily world that you and I 
live in, or was it made for us and are wc 
simply looking on ? Arc we in the stalls 
or on the stage ? 

We of the C.N. believe that we arc on 
the stage and that, there is a wondrous 
Power behind us. We are going to Say 
here what we believe about our lives, and 
about the wondrous way mankind has 
come and is marching on. Let us begin. 

The Endless Years Go On 

YVYe believe that God is intervening in 
V the world, that He. is always 
intervening in the lives of men. 

The story of the endless years goes on, 
and evolution has .not stopped. The 
Hand that wrought the glory that 
we know, that fashioned the heavens 
and the seas, that filled the Universe 
with wonder and the Earth with life 
and love, lias not lost its ancient 
power. God who breathed life into , 
man did not leave him in the first 
steps of his journey through the 
Universe.; , 

We speak of the freedom of man, 
and man is free ; but man has a 
partner in his tremendous business 
of managing the Earth, and liis 
partner is the Ever¬ 
lasting Ruler of Man¬ 
kind. Man may hinder 
evolution, but he can 
no more stop it than 
he can stop Niagara. 

Through countless 
ages man has won for 
himself the mastery of 
nearly' every living 
thing; he has established 


himself, let us say, on the throne of the 
visible Universe. But not alone has 
man achieved his mighty conquest. 
Slowly there have opened before him 
vistas beyond his dreams ; slowly there 
has grown within him a sense of power 
too great for words. God, intervening 
every hour since the foundations of the 
Earth were laid, has enthroned Himself 
in the mind of man. 

God, some great imagination has said, 
sleeps in the plant, dreams in the animal, 
wakes in man. Everywhere, eternally, 
the Everlasting Ruler of Mankind 
sustains our lives, impels us forward, 
stirs new energies within us, fashions 
new powers, consecrates us afresh as 
the instruments of His great purposes, 
continued on page io 




What are we doing on this great round world which floats in space and has been spinning round the Sun a thousand million years—and very much longer? 
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The Children 


NATURAL EVENTS 
OF NEXT WEEK 




The cl av aria fungus is Fruits of the common 

common in woods bearberry are now ripe 



The walnut tree has now lost all its leaves 



The long-eared bat begins Woodcocks are now arriving 
to hibernate from the North 


The Great War Told in an Hour 

As long as we live the Great War will he affecting our lives . It hurst upon 
the world like a flash in the night; it remains with us for ever. This is the 
story of this astounding event , told so that you may read it in about an hour . 

What Happened in Those Four Years 


r T , jm Great War, the greatest in all 
^ history, lasted from the end of 
July 1914 to November n, 1918. 
Before it was over more than 30 nations 
and 30 million men were engaged in it, 
and nearly 10 million men arc believed 
to have lost their lives. 

It was started by an Austrian attack 
on Serbia following upon the murder 
of the heir to the Austrian throne and 
his wife at Serajevo in Bosnia (June 24, 
1914), but it was really caused by the 
quarrels and fears of the two great 
groups of nations into which Europe had 
been divided for twenty years. The 
chief nations composing these were Ger¬ 
many, Austria, and Italy on the one 
side, and France, Russia, and ourselves 
on the other; but Italy stood aside 
when the war broke out and joined our 
side a year later. 

Big and Small Nations 

As the war went on many other 
nations joined one side or the other. 
Turkey and Bulgaria joined Germany 
and Austria ; Rumania joined France, 
Russia, and ourselves (our side, which 
wc will call the Allies), and during the 
last eighteen months the United States 
of America also came in and fought with 
the Allies. 

The war spread over a large part of 
Africa and Asia, as well as Europe ; and 
Japan, who had been our ally since the 
year 1902, drove the Germans out of the 
Far East and sent some warships to 
Europe. It was a world war, and the big 
and small nations were in it'. 

On the east of France, 1 running along 
the boundary between France and 
Germany, was a line of strong fortresses 
which the Germans thought it would be 
very difficult or impossible to break 
through. They therefore decided to get 
round these fortresses, but they .could 
only do this by marching through two 
peaceful neutral countries, Luxemburg 
and Belgium, and coming down into 
France from Belgium. 

The German Chancellor, Herr Beth- 
mann Hollweg/* said he knew it was 
wrong, but that since they were in a 
difficult position, what he called a state 
of necessity, they were obliged to do it. 
But we had for nearly a hundred years 
given a solemn promise to defend 
Belgium if she were attacked in this 
way, and when the King of the Belgians 
called upon us to fulfil our promise the 
Government decided that we must do so. 

When Belgium Was Invaded 

Up to this time there had been differ¬ 
ences of opinion as to whether we ought 
to enter the war, but as soon as Belgium 
was invaded almost everybody agreed 
that we could do nothing else. The 
Germans said that we were fighting for 
a scrap of paper, but most of us believed 
that to fulfil what was written on this 
scrap of paper was a debt of honour, 

• So on August 4, 19x4, the Germans 
having declared war on Belgium, we too 
declared war and sent an army of 
100,000 men to join the French in 
beating back the Germans. For the 
first month the Germans had great 
successes, carrying all before them. 

Though they fought stubbornly all 
the way the French and British armies 
were compelled to retreat, and for some 
time there was great danger of Paris 


being captured. But fortunately the 
Germans had gone too far and too fast, 
and had under-rated the strength of their 
opponents, French and British, who, 
biding their time, turned upon the 
Germans in the great Battle of the 
Marne, and by driving a wedge between 
their armies on the east and west forced 
both to retreat and so saved Paris. 

The Battle of the Marne 

This was the greatest battle the world 
had seen till then ; it lasted five days, 
and a million men were engaged in it. 
The British force was much smaller than 
the French, but it played a very im¬ 
portant part where the fighting was 
of the fiercest character. 

The Battle of the Marne destroyed the 
plan with which the Germans had 
started the war and by which they hoped 
to end it in a few months. But they 
were still immensely strong, and now 
they began to dig themselves into the 
part of France which they had occupied. 
That is to say they made an immense 
line of trenches extending from very 
near Switzerland to the North Sea. 

As the Germans made this line, so on 
the other side the French and British 
made another line, and after a few weeks 
two immense armies were facing one 
another, each trying to drive the .other 
out of their trenches, but without being 
able to do so. This lasted for three and 
a half - years. 

There were great and terrible battles 
round about the Belgian town of Yprcs 
before the armies settled down to their 
trenches, and still greater and more 
terrible battles in the succeeding years 
when they were engaged in battering 
against each other's trenches. 

The Submarine Menace 

The Germans wanted to break through 
and get to Calais, Boulogne, and other 
ports from which they would be able to 
bombard ships going .up and down 
the Channel, and to use their submarines 
to starve us out and prevent our 
sending our armies to France. The 
British and French wished to prevent 
this and to drive the Germans out of 
their trenches and chase them back into 
their own country. 

The trenches, however, became 
stronger and stronger, and in front of 
them were stretches of barbed wire 
which it was almost impossible to cross. 
As time went on both sides poured 
more and more men into the trenches. 
We increased our army from a hundred 
thousand to a million, and from a million 
; to two million, three million, four million; 

| at the outset nearly all young men 
volunteered to serve, and when the 
volunteers were not enough we passed 
a law making it compulsory for every 
able-bodied man to serve. 

An immense number of great guns, 
field-guns, and machine-guns were 
brought up on both sides, and all the 
factories in all the countries were soon 
at work making more and more. The 
Germans tried to smoke us out by using 
poison gases, but this only added cruelty 
and suffering to the wounds and death 
inflicted by guns and rifles. All now 
began to use gas, and the soldiers on both 
sides had to go about in masks to save 
them from being poisoned or suffocated. 
Both sides tried to take the enemy 


by surprise by throwing large force s ■ 
suddenly on some part of his line. At 1 
the beginning'of 1916 the Germans.: 
hurled an immense force at Verdilii.n 
the great French fortress on the eastdrjni 
part of the line,, and for months the- 
battle raged on that part. ' j 

The French said “They shall not 
pass,” and defended themselves witjh 
the most determined valour until vje 
were ready to make another attack on 
the northern part of the line on both 
sides of the River Somme. 

This was the great Battle of the Somme, 
.which lasted from the beginning of'. 
July to the end of October 1916. Jt 
compelled the Germans to loose their 1 
hold on Verdun ; but though the losses'! 


One day in the > 
was sunk with 120 



To equal the death-roll of tl 
would have to be sunk ev< 


were enormous on both sides, arid*' 
the Germans were very exhausted at/ 
the end of this battle, their line stilj 
held, and the end of the war seemed Usi 
far off as' ever. | 

The next year (1917) the French 
made a great attack on what they be- , 
lieved to be a new plan, on the ; high 
ground above the River Aisne, but this, 1 
too, was a disaster, and after it wasJ 
over the greater part of the fighting fell.: 
to the British/who fought for months \ 
in the rain and mud of Passcliendaeje: 
to keep the Germans at bay, and'to( 
prevent them from attacking the French: 
while they were recovering. This was 
one of the most terrible battles of the f 
whole war, and at the time it seemed to 
have no result beyond the deaths itcausc<J/ 


The House God 

continued from page 9 ; , 

Who has not been stirred deeply dt 
times by the something within him nobler! 
than the self he knew ? We think of 
that solitary youth up from the country, 
holding horses at the theatre door, who 
sat down in a strange city to eaiin 
his living and wrote the noblest litera¬ 
ture the mind has yet conceived ; 
and wc know there was something in 
Shakespeare that was beyond himself J 
What is that power within ourselves 
that we ourselves have not the power, to 
know ? The better sense of a man- 
that comes up when it is needed, ti e 
thing that stays us in an evil hour from 
doing some evil thing, the conscience that’ 
makes cowards of us all; what is it but the 
mind of God in us, God intervening ; 
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Little Journeys With the CN 

What can he more delightful than the school journeys of these days , a little 
trip to some great or small place? Here we run with the Editor to one or two 
places of historic interest or of quiet beauty or with some human story. 

In the Paradise of an Amazing Man 


Having defeated Russia the. Germans 
were then able to bring a large part of 
the army which had been fighting the 
Russians from the cast side of Europe to 
the west; and with this new force they 
prepared for a last great attack on the 
British and French lines in France and 
Belgium. This was made on the 
British, lines in front of Amiens, on 
March 21, 1918, and for three very 
anxious days the attack seemed almost 
to have succeeded. The permans swept 
over the British Fifth Army, breaking 
through the trenches, killing and 
wounding a great number, and captur¬ 
ing an immense number of guns and 
prisoners. But they just failed to do 
what they had hoped to do : capture 

war the Lusitania 
)0 people on board 



te Great War a ship like this 
jry day for over 80 years 


Amiens, divide the British and French 
armies, and get to the coast; and the 
Allies recovered quickly, put their armies 
under one supreme commander, Marshal 
Foch, and were soon repelling other 
attacks and, after a few weeks, attacking 
on their own account. 

The Germans had now made their last 
effort and had no more men in reserve. 
But the Allies had been strengthened 
i by the entrance* of the United States 
iinto the war, which had taken place in 
April of 1917. For the first twelve 
months the Americans had been able 
to do little to help the Allies in Europe, 
but in 1918 they began coming in large 
numbers, and the Allies were greatly 
encouraged by their support. 

continued next week 


Tn one of the lovely deep valleys of 
* Wiltshire we found ourselves in the 
country of one of the most amazing 
Englishmen who ever lived. He was 
rich beyond 'all dreams and he chose 
this place to live in. 

We are not surprised. We come to it 
down the village street of Hindon, one 
of the rarest streets in ten thousand 
miles. It is all that Hindon has save 
its Peace Memorial for those who did 
not come back, but it seems enough. 
It reminds us of the famous street of 
Milton Abbas in its better days. 

It brings us into a paradise.of beeches 
by a road which winds its way until 
we . pass under the famous Fonthill 
terraces and find ourselves in the bottom 
of a basin, with thatched barns about 
us and a lane to Fonthill Church. It has 
been made new, but it has much stone 
carving with good corbels and capitals 
and three windows in an apse with the 
Good Shepherd and the two St Johns. 
The apse is in memory of a 19th-century 
rector who was here for 46 years, and 
in the churchyard sleep three faithful 
servants who must have known him 
when they were boys. Two of them 
were head gardeners at Fonthill for 
over 50 years, and the other was a 
servant at the neighbouring house for 38. 

Crowning the Landscape 

But it is Fonthill Abbey, the modern 
home which stands where the home of 
William Bcckford stood, that is the 
magnet here. Very charming it is, 
reached by a winding drive through 
Beckford's park. He planted thousands 
of these trees. Tie planted seven natural 
terraces three miles long, and built 
in this park that marvellous structure 
which became the talk of Europe. 

He set it up on the highest point of 
this estate, not to live in but to crown 
Nature’s wonderful landscape with an 
equally wonderful work of man. They 
started it about 1790 with a wall 12 
feet high and seven miles long to enclose 
the park, and they set 'up the Abbey 
(with the aid of the architect Wyatt, 
who would do anything) like a piece of 
theatrical scenery. It had little more 
stability than that, and twice the great 
central tower fell down from a height 
equal to about the height of the top of 
St Paul’s cross (something like 365 feet). 
They managed to get it up again in 


time to entertain Lord Nelson, who 
came for the Christmas of 1800. Five 
hundred men worked night and day, 
and a village grew up round the gates. 

The table on which Nelson dined was 
40 feet long. The gallery in which the 
pictures hung was 45 yards, and it was 
packed with treasures. 

The Wonder Palace 

There had never been a collection like 
Bcckford’s. All the catalogues in Europe 
were handed in at Fonthill gates. He 
ate simply, dressed simply, but refused 
no price for anything he wanted. His 
extravagance was incredible; he lived 
a simple man with his palace of dreams. 

The day came'when his old home 
came down and he went to live in his 
palace. He lived there for 20 years 
almost a hermit, with a doctor, a priest, 
and a grotesque dwarf to open the great 
door. It is all like a novelist’s romance. 

And then he crashed. His West Indian 
estates had failed him. He sold this 
wondrous place, took away with him 
the pictures and the books (he never 
parted with a book), and went to live 
in Bath, a morose and bitter man. He 
had hardly left, when the tower of 
Fonthill Abbey came crashing down 
for the third time. He had sold it for a 
fortune, and now it was a ruin. 

Here today is all that is left of it—one 
of the small towers and one of the rooms. 
We walked about in this strange place ; 
we looked through windows Nelson 
must have looked through, and sat where 
Beckford must have sat ; and in the 
heart of Fonthill Park we handled some 
of Beckford's little treasures and saw 
some of his pictures. They are now in the 
fine house built on the site of his old 
one about the time the Abbey came 
down. In this lovely place, set in so 
fair a garden, it is easy to imagine a 
lover of beauty dreaming of all his 
beauty indoors and out. 

The Home of His Dreams 

We found Zuccharo’s Mary Queen of 
Scots on the walls, a little Fragonard, 
Jacobean furniture, and a gracious host 
with his faithful hound among it all. 
William Beckford lies far away on Lans- 
downc Hill at Bath, at the foot of a new 
tower he built there from which he could 
see Fonthill; but here was the home of 
his dreams, and here is the ruin of the 
glory he gathered about him. 


l Euilt For Man 

(There is a power that shapes our ends. 
{The master thought of Shakespeare is 
the master fact of science. 

The human mind is an hour or two 
old as time is measured in the Universe, 
and there are things it does not under¬ 
stand in the story of a thousand million 
years of evolution. But the longer we 
live the more certain we are that the 
Universe was planned and built for us. 
We come out of mystery into mystery, 
through a few years of consciousness; 
but certain it is that the Power that 
1 controls the boundless heavens and the 
iTolling seas controls our lives. 

( The science which forbids you to believe 
..that your watch came by chance to your 
{pocket forbids you to believe that the 
Earth became by chance the home of 


life, and that a speck of matter grew 
by chance into you who read this. 
Two of the greatest thinkers of life in 
recent times were. Darwin and Herbert 
Spencer, and we may claim them both, 
with Shakespeare and Paul, as believers 
in the over-ruling of the world. 

Herbert Spencer believed in an active 
power behind the Universe, operating 
not only millions of years ago, but now 
and always, above all human imagining. 
Darwin scorned the thought that life is all 
blind chance: he looked out upon the 
world and saw endless beautiful and 
wonderful forms still being evolved from 
life breathed into the Earth by the 
Creator. Professor Tyndall saw in 
evolution the carrying on of a mighty 
plan laid down in the. beginning and 
being gradually worked out; and the 
mind that is balanced in reason, looking 


back on the things we know, sees in it all 
the controlling Hand of God. 

The thought we cannot escape from is 
that God built a house, prepared it for man, 
and brought man into it. 

There is a wonder before which the 
mind of a man must reel unless he 
believes in God, and it is this—that a 
thing as complex as a watch was made 
unthinkable ages since, all working in 
perfect order, but with a missing part, 
and that at last the missing part has 
sprung by chance from nowhere fitting 
perfectly. But the marvel of man is much 
greater than that. Even if we can 
imagine the Earth being in existence, can 
we imagine man coming into it without 
a cause ? There. is not one chance in 
a myriad millions' that it could have 
happened without a controlling mind. 
continued next week 


PICTURE MUSEUM 

RELICS OF LORD NELSON 



Gold box which contained The flag that was thrown 
his Freedom of London City over his body on the Victory 




The chair, table, and folding bedstead he used on the Victory 



Nelson’s ciothes; his combined knife and fork used 
after the loss of his arm; and his coat 
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Familiar Sights of Our New World 

We are becoming familiar with them every day, yet they are new and wonderful. 
To our fathers the great thing was a railway train or some quite ordinary 
' ship or a 'magic-lantern. But think of the sights of these days—stick as 

The Rider on the Moving Star 

azing upward at the starry sky we 
VV see a brighter star pass steadily 
across the vault of night, a star, guided 
by human intelligence and muscles and 
nerves, which will vanish at the flick of 
a finger of the man in the cockpit of the 
unseen aerdplane. 

The visions of men, their toil and 
suffering and pain, have lifted him into 
the heavens to make the man on the 
star a symbol of their triuihph. 

G lancing down he sees the lights of a 
city sprinkled over the floor of the 
Earth, shadowy rivers and fields and 
roads slide by. He seems lost in the wide 
expanse of velvety darkness. But the 
miracle of the man on the star has called 
forth other miracles. He is far above the 
fields of England, yet as he speeds along 
at a hundred miles an hour he speaks to 
men below (Hullo, Croydon! Hullo, 

Croydon I), and the man in the control 
tower at Croydon answers him to tell 
him what he wants to know. 

It is the magic of flying and the magic 
of wireless, The mere movement of a 
switch, and the voice of the man iri the 
aeroplane rushing through the night 
leaps a hundred 'miles through space 
into the ear of the listener in the control 
tower, while the voice of the controller 
flashes out after the aeroplane and 
‘ catches it in the twinkling, of, an eye. 

Scanning the darkness ahead for the 
aerial lighthouse by which he sets his 
course he detects the revolving beam, 
looks at his compass and map,' and 
swings the machine slightly to the 
right. Ear out on his right wing a green 
light is burning, just as one burns on 
every ship at sea; on the left wing 
burns a red light, while aft on the tail 
is a' white light, all of which must be 
visible for three miles, while the head* 
light on the front of the cockpit must 
have a five-mile range. The men 
riders up among the stars must carry 
navigation lights to warn each other. 

Co ,the man throbbing aloft through 
^ the darkness keeps steady watch 
for other lights whose rapid progress 
under the Milky Way reveal that human 
intelligence is in command of them. He 
glances at the dial on his instrument 
board which tells him how many times his 
propeller is turning a minute; his eye rests 
for a moment on oil and petrol gauges. 

A momentary frown passes over his 
face as he looks earthward,' Things below 
are being smudged by mist. He docs not 
like it. Fog in the air is more dangerous 
than fog at sea. Almost at once the 
contours of the Earth vanish and he is 
lost in space. The light shining on his 
instrument board comforts him. He 
wishes he could see some lights below. 

'“The ship at sea can slow down and 
\ sound her siren to warn other 
ships around, but the flying-man must 
go on. Then the wireless again comes to 
his help. It flings an invisible leash 
round him to lead him to the aerodrome. 

He works the rudder slightly and his 
keen ear detects through the micro¬ 
phones a weakening of the wireless 
signals; Tie swings the other way and 
they grow louder and fade again, so he 
works the rudder back until the wireless 
note is at its loudest and holds to that 
course, hying straight toward the source 
of the signals which lead him home. 


He peers through the murk. Can he 
get down safely ? Arriving in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the aerodrome he circles 
with engine throttled right down, He 
flies a little lower and can see nothing. 
Then the voice of the man lost in the 
fog comes to the man in the control 
tower, asking about conditions at the 
nearest emergency aerodrome. It hap¬ 
pens to be clear there, for the fog is 
purely local, so he flies thither. 

He sweeps round, noting the position 
of the landing-lights which indicate the 
way of the wind. His lamp flashes down 
his identification mark for permission 
to land. A green lamp below flashes back 
and he knows it is all right. A few 
seconds later he is landing against the 
wind in that long path.of light, and the 
man on the moving star is earthbound 
once more. 

/"\n the main air routes over the world 
the aerial lighthouses flash nightly 
to direct him. By their aid and his maps 
and the uncanny power of wireless he 
manages to find his way about the 
heavens in the dark, The aerodromes 
keep track of him as he flies, for he tells 
them by wireless where he is. 

The picked pilots of the Royal Air 
Force, however, have developed night 
flying to an even more wonderful degree. 
They are assisted by another mechanical 
miracle, the automatic pilot, 

'"Phis is indeed a wonder, for if it is 
set for a course due South, and the 
machine begins to deviate right or left, 
the aeroplane is automatically brought 
back to its correct cour.se, while if it 
is desired to fly at 5000 feet it keeps 
the machine at that height. 

It is a pair of gyroscopes, spinning 
like tops, that performs this miracle, 
one working the rudder and elevators, 
the other the ailerons. A piston attached 
to the gyroscope works in a cylinder on 
the frame in which the gyroscope spins. 
When the machine tries to alter its 
course it changes the position of the 
piston in the cylinder and sets some little 
motors working under compressed air. 
These iri their turn alter the controls and 
bring tlie machine back into position. 

By its aid the man on the star can 
fly with a peaceful mind direct to his. 
destination through the hours of dark¬ 
ness, for these little humming-tops fly his 
machine for him and relieve him of much 
of the strain. 

• / 


What You Will Live To See 

Even our fathers hardly recognise the world they live in, for it has been 
transformed while they have lived. It will be transformed again while you 
live . What wonders will yon see ? Let us think of some of them . 

The Magic Window of the World’s Events 


f t is a wonderful thing to look through 

* a telescope at the seaside and see 
a spepk on the horizon transformed into 
a ship. The lens of the telescope collects 
a far bigger area of light than the eye can, 
and concentrates the rays into an image 
which the eyepiece helps, to magnify. 

The latest wonder of electricity, 
Television, is just a magic telescope 
which is making it possible for us to see 
things happening a thousand miles 
away, and, what is still more wonderful, 
to see things in the dark. 

\Y7hen we speak with somebody on the 

V telephone the sounds of our voice 
arc' converted into electricity by the 
microphone, and the receiver converts 
the electric waves back into sound again. 
Television depends on a sending instru¬ 
ment which converts light into elec¬ 
tricity, and a viewing instrument which 
turns the electric impulses it receives 
back into light. 

In early television instruments a flat 
scanning disc was used with twenty^ or 
thirty holes cut round the edge, each 
hole being displaced a little more toward 
the centre. If a powerful beam of light 
be projected through such a disc while 
it is revolving the light is made to sweep 
across the object in front of it in a 
series of parallel stripes, as many as 
there are holes in the disc. The light 
reflected back from the object falls on 
the photo-cells, which turn the light into 
electricity. The electric current corre¬ 
sponding to the varying light and shade 
of the object as the beam of light sweeps 
across it are impressed on a earner wave 
and sent by wireless to the receiving 
instrument. Here they are once again 
converted into light and thrown on a 
screen, where the reconstructed image 
is viewed. 

\Jowthc images of people and things 

* seen by television were at first 
disappointingly blurred and indistinct, 
because the image was- not nearly well 
enough divided up into stripes by the 
scanning disc; there were too few 
stripes. But it has. now been discovered 
that if we increase the number of holes 
in the disc to 180, and revolve it 25 times 
every second, the image is so vastly im¬ 
proved that we get perfect definition. 
Here is a tremendous advance, which 
promises real, practical television at last. 

A disc with so many holes, and turn¬ 
ing so many times in a second, means 


DRAMATIC SCENES FROM THE BIBLE 
The Watchman On the Jower 


There stood a watchman on the tower 
in Jezreel, and he spied the company of 
Jehu as he came, and said , / see a 
company . And for am said, Take a 
horseman, and send to meet them, and 
let him say, Is it peace? 

So there went one on horseback to 
meet him, and said, Thus saith the king, 
Is it peace ? And Jehu said, What 
hast thou to do with peace ? Turn thee 
behind me. 

Then a second on horseback came to 
them, and said, Thus saith the king , Is 
it peace? And Jehu answered, What 
hast thou to do with peace? .Turn thee 
behind me. And the watchman told, 
saying, The driving is like the driving of 


Jehu the son of Nimshi, for he driveth 
furiously. 

Joram said, Make ready ; and his 
chariot was made ready. And Joram 
king of Israel and Ahaziah king of 
Judah went out, each in his chariot, 
against Jehu, and when Joram saiv 
Jehu he said, Is it peace, Jehu ? And 
he answered, What peace, so long as thy 
mother Jezebel,and her witchcrafts are 
so many ? 

Joram turned his hands, and fled, 
and said to Ahaziah , There is treachery, 
0 Ahaziah / and Jehu drew a bow with 
his full strength and smote Joram, and 
the arrow went at his heart, and he sank 
down in his chariot. 


that the scanning light requires tens of 
thousands of wireless signals of differ¬ 
ent strengths to be sent every second by 
the transmitter. It would indeed have 
proved an insuperable problem but for 
the advent of the ultra-short waves we 
have lately learned to use, for the fre¬ 
quency of these waves, a few inches or 
feet only in length, is. so incredibly 
great that they will carry all the in¬ 
finitely rapid variations of the current 
from the photo-cell. 

As for being able to broadcast a scene 
or an artiste or a group of performers, 
the thing can already be done. Let us 
see now how the difficulties in the way of 
receiving the wireless signals and turning 
them back into sight are being over¬ 
come, for in this field are a few remaining 
problems which have still to be solved 
before we can actually, see anything 
anywhere. 

T f we want to see a scene by television, 
* such as is broadcast by the B.B.C., 
we can already have a small instrument 
in our home in which a scanning disc 
with the little holes is used in front of a 
neon lamp, or mirrors mounted at differ¬ 
ent angles on a drum throw the spots of 
light on a screen or window. The disc 
or drum is kept in exact step with the 
disc of the transmitting instrument. 
The wireless signals as they are received 
are applied to the neon lamp, which 
flickers and changes in brightness with 
every change in the wireless current, so 
that if wc look through a lens at a small 
square screen or window fixed in front of 
the disc we see an image of tliq per¬ 
former really built up of bands or 
stripes of ever-varying light. 
r TT:LE visors have already been at- 
*• taclied to telephones, so that two 
people talking can see one another as 
they talk. The two kinds of television 
wc are likely to have soonest arc," firstly, 
the wireless viewing * screen on which, 
at stated times of the day, wc shall see 
plays or dances or performances broad¬ 
cast from a central studio such as the 
B.B.C., and then the display in kinemas 
of interesting,events as they happen. 

A thing which has entirely altered the 
outlook for television is the new kinema- 
tograph camera which develops the film 
as it takes the pictures. 

If two men six miles apart were able 
to hear, each other speak the time taken 
for their voices to reach one another, 
would be rather more than the time 
taken by this wonderful camera to 
produce finished pictures of the scene 
before its lens. The film, immediate^ 
it is developed, is passed through a 
television instrument forming part of 
the camera, and is flashed to a hundred 
picture theatres and seen on the. screen. 
YY 7 e must not expect for a very long 
™ time that television will be simple. 

The great success ; of broadcasting 
throughout the world has been due to the 
magnificent way in which it has been 
handled by highly-trained experts, and 
the same is proving true of television. 
The broadcasting of scones and events 
will be more complicated and difficult 
than that of music and the voice, but 
the receiving instruments, in the magic 
windows of which we shall watch the 
events of the world, will be made even 
more simple. 
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Sand Yachts • Demolishing Waterloo Bridge • Dome Maps 



In the Highlands—On the line from Perth to Inverness two powerful engines haul the Royal 
Highlander train over the Drumochter Pass, the highest railway pass In the country 


Pulling Down Waterloo Dridge—Here we see the construction of the spans of steel girders 
that will support the arche3 of Waterloo Bridge while the stonework is being removed. 



The North Pole In a Dome-SVIr MacDonald Gill, the well-known artist, is painting maps of Parliament Burning—This old print shows the destruction by fire of the Houses of Parliament 
Polar expeditions in the domes of the now Scott Polar Research Institute at Cambridge, a hundred years ago this weak. The storv is told on pago 14. 
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THE TRIUMPH OF 
PRINCE TOKUGAWA 


Parliament Burning 

THE CRY THAT RAN ROUND WESTMINSTER 


INQUEST ON A 
GOLD RING 


45 COUNTRIES ANSWER 
HIS INVITATION 

A Japanese Noble Who Works 
For Peace 

CROWNING OF HIS LIFE 

Prince Tokugawa is one of the j 
noblest men in Japan, noble in aspiration 
‘ and deed as well as in title, but because 
he is working for peace instead of for 
war we hear little about him. 

Born. 71 years ago, he became at the 
age of five chief of his ancient family; 
at 14 he was sailing the sea toward a 
far land which had, he thought, some- 
. thing to teach him. The next five 
years he spent at school in England. 
From that time Prince Tokugawa has 
never ceased to be a force for good in 
both national and international, affairs. 

October 20 secs the crowning of his 
life’s great ambition, the assembly in 
Tokyo of representatives from 45 lands, 
all pledged to human advancement. 
Four years ago he invited them ; this 
month they respond, and the 15th Inter¬ 
national Red Cross Conference opens its 
doors. During the past year Prince 
Tokugawa has toured Europe and 
America, laying plans for this meeting. 

Appeal of the Red Cross 

The Red Cross appeals to this great 
humanitarian for two reasons, because 
it is international in scope and because 
it aims to relieve and prevent suffering. 

For 30 years the prince served his 
country as President of the House of 
Peers; since his retirement he has 
continued to serve it as President of one 
society that aids the sick poor, and of 
another which aims to create good work¬ 
ing relationships between employers and 
employees in the Japanese Empire, * 

To help the different races of the Earth 
to a better understanding of each other 
he works with the International Associa¬ 
tion of Japan, the J apan-American 
Society, and the Pan-Pacific Society. 

The Japanese Red Cross, over which 
lYincc Tokugawa presides, does out¬ 
standing work, equal, if not superior, 
to anything else of its kind in the world. 
It maintains 30 hospitals and 25 training 
schools for nurses and matrons, nine 
sanatoriums,. and a seaside school for 
delicate children, the onty one of its 
kind in Japan. 

A Wonderful Hospital 

The Osaka Hospital is the newest 
and most up to date, providing for 780 
bed patients. It has the latest devices 
for lighting as well as for heating, or, 
what is more important in a hot climate, 
cooling, the wards. The patients arc 
able to open and close the windows from 
their beds. An electric wire enables 
the doctors to make the most delicate 
examinations of a person’s heart without 
removing him from his bed. 

Doctors and nurses go out from this 
hospital into the surrounding country 
with travelling educational clinics, teach¬ 
ing the people how to live in harmony 
with Nature’s laws so that they need 
never visit the hospital. This is one of 
the industries which tries to put itself 
out of business for the good of mankind. 

The children’s Red Cross in Japan is as 
active as that of the grown-ups. Though 
it is only 12 years old it has nearly two 
million members and sends a thousand 
albums of art work, pictures, and toys 
to its foreign friends every year. 


MR MUG’S DILEMMA 

Ft was no use for Mr Mug the Milkman 
to cry over spilled milk when his horse 
bolted at North Kensington and his 
milkeart was upset. 

Smash went 400 bottles ! Some 400 
pints of milk were spilled in the 
street, and a hundred eggs were thrown 
up white and came down yellow. 


It is just a hundred years since the Mouses 
of Parliament were burned down. This is the 
story of what happened on that October night. 
he Croat Fire of London lasted too 
long to bo pleasant; the Great Fire 
at Westminster burned from five in the 
evening till five in the morning, 12 ex¬ 
citing hours, just a hundred years ago. 

Short as it was, this fire did immense 
damage, destroying the ancient portion 
of the Royal Palace with its buildings 
dating back about nine centuries, a 
romantic spot where had stood the 
House of our Kings, the meeting-place 
of their councils, and the final home of 
their Parliaments and Treasury. 

How the Abbey Came 

Think of all that has happened at 
Westminster in all these centuries since 
it was an island marsh. There was a 
time when' the land where the Abbey 
stands was called the Isle of Thorns. 
The river here was fordable. Drovers 
crossed guiding their cattle by stakes 
driven into the bed of the stream. 
Thorncy Island at length got clear of its 
thorns ; first came a hermit to bless 
travellers on their way over, then came 
a little wooden church, and at last the 
Confessor’s fine Norman Abbey with a 
palace near the shrine. Later another 
king who adored the meek Confessor’s 
memory grew a lovely orchard, so that, 
through the apple blossom in spring, 
he might sec his new Church (our Abbey) 
rise. This king did much for the palace, 
and so, right through the ages, this 
constant growth continues and palace 
and abbey arc one, a sort of unity of the 
sacred' and secular things. 

But it was not all plain sailing ; there 
were insurrections, revolts, hangings, 
murders, and even kings deposed. Our 
early King Rufus the Red built himself 
a Great New Hall, Westminster Hall as 
it stands today, saved from the Fire. 

Glory of Westminster Hall 

Jousts have been held, kings have 
been tried and deposed here; traitor’s 
heads stuck on pikes have hung from its 
doors; even Cromwell's head was dug , up 
and stuck outside this hall for over 20 
years. The Hall remains, as it always was, 
the glory of the Palace of Westminster. 
It cannot be wondered, then, that citizens 
heard with dismay that the Old Palace 
was ablaze. The buildings had become 
crowded together and there was great 
danger,, apart from all sentiment. 
Covering about ten acres, the buildings, 
some very old and some quite new, had 
become one jammed and huddled mass 
of congestion ; residences, taverns, fish- 
yards, all mixed up with Parliament. 
Wc remember that Guy Fawkes, rented 
a coal cellar under the House of Lords, 
intending to blow up Parliament with 
his barrels of gunpowder. The place re¬ 
mained a warren of such cellars. 

The destruction Guy Fawkes failed to 
bring forth was achieved by accident, 
the stupidity of a workman, and some 
exchequer tallies. The tallies may need 
a little explanation, for they play a 
very important part in the cause of 
the fire. 

The Old Wooden Tallies 

Tallies arc a very ancient form of 
receipt; in times when-few people could 
read or write it became necessary to 
devise some means for giving receipts 
when money passed in business trans¬ 
actions, and for centuries the royal 
officers and collectors brought their 
accounts to the Exchequer, received a 
receipt in the form of a notched stick or 
tally, a piece of hard wood split down 
the centre, on which the amount of the 
money was written or notched. The 
Sheriff kept one portion and the Treasurer 
the other, and the two pieces (exactly 
fitting together) were a perfect check in 
the settlement account at the end of the 
year. In time, of course, thousands of 
these discarded sticks accumulated, and 
in 1834 the Treasury, finding it was 
necessary to get rid'of some of them, 


finally decided to have the lot destroyed. 
Orders were given to a workman 
named Cross to burn the sticks in the 
fire grate which heated the hot air 
flues running under the House of Lords. 
Cross began early in the morning on 
October 16 and kept feeding armful after 
armful of the sticks on to the stove. He 
appears to have had little sense, and the 
flues by noon were naturally red hot. 
At one o’clock there was an alarming 
smell and by four o’clock smoke was 
seen obscuring the King’s Throne. It 
was even found to be uncomfortable to 
stand over the gratings at the Bar 
opposite the Throne. About six the 
head doorkeeper and his wife, passing 
out for the evening on the way to the 
play, noticed flames issuing from the 
floor. They raised an alarm and the 
doors were very unwisely opened, so 
that the fire broke out. It spread 
rapidly and the whole building was 
soon ablaze. In an hour all London 
was out to sec the terrific sight. The tide 
was low, the bridges were crowded, and 
the streets were blocked. 

How the Pictures Were Saved 

To make matters difficult the water 
supply was bad, and for a time not much 
impression was made on the fire. When 
the roof of the House of Commons at 
last fell in a guardsman and three fire¬ 
men went with it and were only Just 
hauled out alive. At midnight the 
Speaker’s House became involved and, 
to save some of the great portraits, the 
pictures were thrown out of the windows 
and stacked in the garden. The fire 
continued throughout the night and wild 
stories were passed among the excited 
crowd. One old woman said she had seen 
Guy Fawkes walking in the flames. 

People living in the back streets of 
Westminster said they knew the fire was 
to be, for a bundle of matches had been 
found under a tree in the Speaker’s 
garden. The fire, said they, was not an 
accident but a plot. 

The Prayer of the Broadsheet 

There was, however, one common 
wisli about which all agreed—the hope' 
that Westminster Hall might be saved : 

The House of Commons , let it blaze, 

But save , O save the Halt. 
Providentially the prayer of the broad¬ 
sheet was answered. The wind changed, 
veered to the west, and only a portion 
of the south wall was touched by the 
fire. The precious building was safe. 

Had the fire happened today it would 
surely be on all the films the same 
evening, but 1834, too, had its kincma. 
On Monday at the Theatre Royal 
Adclphi was played in the evening 
Oscar the Bandit or The March of 
Crime, and there was also shown a 
Pictorial View from Lambeth Palace of 
the Great Conflagration. 

It was the 1834 equivalent of the 1934 
Film, but happily 1934 has not a Great 
Fire of Westminster to show. 

Picture on page 13 


FATHER OR SON 

A new thing has been said about the 
Arab, that brave and picturesque figure 
who has impressed Europe ever since the 
days of Saladin. . 

Major Jarvis, in a lecture before the 
Royal Central Asian Society, has said 
that the Arab should be called not the Son 
of the Desert but the Father.of the Desert. 

The Arab has to a great extent created 
the desert by neglecting to repair dams 
and water channels, and by letting his 
camels and goats destroy trees. 

Much useful land has been turned into 
a waste of sand dunes because the Arab 
has been too proud or lazy to look after 
the once prosperous tracts he invaded in 
the seventh century. 

But the Arab can live on a cup of goat’s 
milk and a handful of raw barley a day, 
and he does not care whether he is called 
Son or Father of the iJesert. 


WHO LOST IT AND 
WHOSE IS IT ? 

What is Treasure Trove and 
What is Not 

AN ITEM FROM MAIDEN CASTLE 

For the first time in 60 years Dorset 
men have held an inquest on some 
treasure, to discover whether or no it was 
treasure trove. 

People sometimes make fun of such 
inquests, but they have their origin in 
something of great importance. 

As the South Dorset coroner. Major 
Symes, explained to the jury, men used 
to bury their treasure before they went 
away to fight in medieval wars. There 
was no Post Office Savings Bank in those 
days. If they came back from the wars 
and dug up their treasure all was well, 
but if they never returned and their 
treasure was found by chance it was 
held to be treasure trove, and the King's 
property.' 

Site of a Roman Temple 

A ring or a purse dropped by accident 
and found by someone wandering that 
way would not be treasure trove. 
Treasure trove is something hidden by 
design. Treasure lost by accident be¬ 
longs to the finder, if the rightful owner 
cannot be found. 

The inquest held in Dorchester the 
other clay was on a gold ring and four 
gold coins found during excavations on 
the famous earthworks known as Maiden 
Castle. 

Colonel Drew, of the Dorset Archaeo¬ 
logical Society, said they were excavat¬ 
ing the site of a Roman temple and found 
the ring and coins near the east entrance. 

Two of the coins were of tlic Emperor 
Honorius and two of the Emperor 
Arcadius, dated about 400, and bearing 
the Constantinople mint mark. 

The jury were asked to decide whether 
the treasure was “ intentionally, hidden 
or concealed, or accident all}' lost or 
abandoned.” 

The Jury Decide 

Next they were asked, ” Is the owner 
known ? ” 

At that they laughed, and indeed there 
seems little fear of any Roman ghost 
troubling to come back down fifteen cen¬ 
turies to argue about the ownership of 
four coins and a ring. 

Lastly they were asked, “ Did the 
finder conceal his find ? ” . - 

If he had done so he would have been 
liable to a heavy fine. 

The jury decided that the treasure 
had been purposely hidden, and that it 
was therefore treasure trove,' the pro¬ 
perty of the Crown. 

There is little doubt that the Treasury 
will bestow it on the Dorset County 
Museum. 

Tlie proceedings closed with the pay¬ 
ment of 8d to each juryman, and this 
they gave to the excavation fund. 


RARE BIRDS 

A little bird must have told the golden 
eagle which has been seen in the Craven: 
dales of Yorkshire that the cruel type 
of sportsman and the egg-stealer are 
becoming scarcer in our countryside. 

News flies swiftly in the bird world, 
and we hope this rare visitor will tell his 
relations that British humans are more, 
inclined to live and let live. 

Another fare bird, an osprey, has been 
seen in Caithness. This is indeed good 
news, for the great fisher birds had been 
persecuted out of Scotland, a fact which 
was deplored by all those who saw 
Captain Knight’s wonderful osprey film, 
made in a remote part of North America. 
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FOURFOLD ECLIPSE 

THE MOON AND THE 
PLEIADES 

A Vast Cluster of About 
Two Thousand Stars 


THROUGH THE YEAR 
WITH THE POETS 

The Fall of Wolsey 

OCTOBER 19 



URANUS AT HIS NEAREST 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

On Tuesday next, October 23, the' 
planet Uranus will be at his nearest to 
us and 1,753,390,000 miles away; the 
next few weeks will therefore provide 
the best opportunities for getting a 
glimpse of this great world. 

Uranus is about 64 times the size of 
the Earth, but, owing to liis great 
distance, he appears only as a sixth- 
magnitude star, just perceptible to the 
naked eye on a clear dark night, when the 
Moon is absent and one knows exactly 
where to look. 

The present position of Uranus was 
described in the C.N. for September 1. 
He should, therefore, be easily located 
and his future 
move m e 111 s 
noted from time 
to time ; in this 
field-glasses will 
greatly help. 

On the follow¬ 
ing Wednesday 
evening the 
Moon will pass 
across most of The Moon amonft the Pleiades, 
the Pleiades showing how the fourfold 
star-cluster and takes place 

occult them, As the Moon will be gibbous 
her radiance will dim the stars so much 
that glasses will be necessary to sqe them 
when the Moon draws near. 

Under the powerful magnification of a 
telescope it will be a beautiful sight' to 
observe the Moon in the midst of all 
these brilliant points of light. 

The star-map, which includes all the 
principal, stars of the cluster, indicates 
the scene just before the Moon hides the 
first Pleiad; this is Meropc. The 
Moon’s later course is shown by the 
broken line, and it will be seen that she 
does not pass in front of all the Pleiades,. 

v Meropc will be hidden by the advancing 
bright edge of the lunar disc at 7,32 
Greenwich time and near this time else¬ 
where in Britain* At eight minutes past 
8 o’clock Alcyone, the brightest star of 
the Pleiades, will disappear behind the 
Moon ; at 8.43 Atlas will vanish, followed 
soon after by Pleione. 

Meanwhile Meropc. will have reap¬ 
peared at 8.27, but this xvill be from the 
opposite or west side of the Moon and 
from behind the dark unilluminatcd 
edge of the lunar disc'; consequently the 
reappearance of each Pleiad will be more 
interesting than its disappearance, for 
they will, as it were, suddenly come into 
existence from out of nowhere. 

The points at which the four brightest 
of the Pleiades will reappear are indicated 
on the star-map by letters, Merope being 
at that marked A. At about 8.58 
Alcyone will reappear at B,. Atlas at 
about 9.45 from the point C, and Pleione 
at 9.49 from the point D. It must be 
remembered that these lettered “ points” 
are merely relative to the Moon’s disc as 
she advances across the Pleiades and do 
not indicate any change in position of 
the stars themselves. 


A Journey of Over Thirty Years 

These arc at an enormous distance 
'compared with the Moon, the light of the 
Pleiades taking on an average about 
326 years to reach us, whereas it takes 
only one and a third of a second from 
the Moon. 

There are actually about 2000 stars 
visible in very powerful telescopes over 
this area, the great majority being in the 
cluster, which is of such vast extent 
that a ray of light would take between 
30 and 40 years to cross it. 

As many as 50 stars may bo perceived 
with 5 powerful field-glasses on a clear, 
dark night and when they are high in the 
heavens ; all are suns much larger than ; 
our Sun, Alcyone, the largest, radiating 
about 500 times more light, G. F. M. 


When on October 19 , 1529, Cardinal 
Wolsey, Henry the Eighth’s famous Chan¬ 
cellor, was compelled to hand over the Great 
Seal, it is in the spirit of the following lines' 
that Shakespeare imagines him to have received 1 
the crushing blow. The Cromwell referred to. 
is. the Cardinal’s secretary, Thomas Cromwell, 
.afterwards-Earl of Essex. 


{Cromwell, I charge thcc, fling away ; 

^ ambition : 

By that sin fell the angels ; how can 
man, then, 

The image of his Maker, hope to win 
by it 

Love thyself last: cherish those hearts 
that hate thee; 

Corruption wins not more than 
honesty. 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle 
peace, 

To silence envious tongues. Be just, 
and fear not: 

Let all the ends thou aim'st at be 
thy. country’s. 

Thy God’s, and truth’s; then, if 
thou fall’st, O Cromwell, 

Thou fall’st a blessed martyr ! Serve 
the king ; 

And, prithee, load me in : 

There take an inventory of all I have, 

To the last penny : tis the king’s ; my 
- robe, , . 

And my integrity to heaven, is all 

I dare now call mine own. O Crom¬ 
well, Cromwell! 

Had I but served my God with half 
the zeal 

I served my king, He would not in 

. mine age 

Have left me naked to mine enemies. 


LITTLE BAMSY 

T11 Denmark an active campaign has 
been started to make compulsory in all 
the schools of the land the teaching of 
swimming, life-saving, and First-Aid. 

The summer has taken its usual toll 
of bright young lives which need not 
have rbeen sacrificed had proficiency in 
these accomplishments been more uni¬ 
versal. Many sad instances arc cited by 
the propagandists to drive home their 
point. And one turns with relief from 
them to the case of little six-ycar-old 
Bamsy, who a few* weeks ago fell into deep 
water when no one was near by to see. 

It was some minutes before a play¬ 
mate, no older than he, discovered the 
accident, and by the time he had fetched 
help more precious minutes had gone by. 
When at last the boy was pulled out he 
was to all appearances dead, and no one 
present knew how to set about reviving 
him, so that he must have perished, after 
all, had not a young Copenhagen lady 
appeared and brought him back to life. 

Now little Bamsy is well again, thank¬ 
ful that this Copenhagen young lady 
understood First-Aid. 


A THEATRE IN TIBET 

The theatre season in Tibet has come 
to an end. For this nobles and monks 
travel long distances on horseback to the 
monastery where the performances arc 
to take place. 

There tents, arc raised iii which these 
spectators of importance live for several 
clays and from which, as from boxes, 
they look on at the plays presented. 
The female parts arc taken by boy 
scholars, the male parts by monks. 

Brahmins wear immense white tur¬ 
bans ; kings are dressed like Chinese ; 
ministers are recognised by their great 
flat hats with red fringes. 

The drama is composed of discussions 
and dialogues, a prologue being spoken 
by a narrator. 


A FEUD IN THE 
MONKEY HOUSE 

AMUSING STUDY OF 
ANIMAL BEHAVIOUR 

Mrs George’s Affection For 
Baby Piggy 

A PROMISING SEA-LION 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

A feud between two inmates of the 
Monkey House is now providing Zoo 
visitors with an interesting and amusing 
study of animal behaviour. 

For some time two pig-tailed 
monkeys, known respectively as Mrs 
Piggy and Mrs George, liave been next- 
door neighbours, but their relations 
have been far from cordial. 

The younger monkey, Mrs George, 
began by being most anxious to cultivate 
the acquaintance of Mrs Piggy through 
the bars of their homes, but for some 
reason or other Mrs Piggy has always 
disapproved of her neighbour. 

As a result of repeated rebuffs the 
younger animal’s desire to be friendly 
became stifled and the two monkeys 
became bitter enemies. 

Babies Who Want To Play 

Lately, however, a new complication 
has arisen. Last May Mrs Ihggy gave 
birth to 1 a daughter, and in July Mrs 
George had a * son, and the two baby 
monkeys now want to play with one 
another through the bars. Mrs George 
approves of the friendship, but Mrs 
Piggy docs not, and whenever she secs 
her offspring “ talking ” to her neigh¬ 
bour’s son she rushes to her, carries 
her off to a far corner, and then turns 
and grumbles at Mrs George. 

Mrs George, however, has quite an 
affection for Baby Piggy, and when 
she sees that the two arc sitting side by 
side against the bars without being 
observed by Mrs Piggy she finds some 
method of gaining her unfriendly atten¬ 
tion, so that for a few minutes the babies 
have an opportunity to make friends. 

One of the new sea-lions acquired by 
the Zoo is becoming a personality in 
the sea-lions pond. At first this new¬ 
comer was nervous and apologetic, 
for, as he was not trained to catch 
fish thrown to him, he was rather be¬ 
wildered by the life in the enclosure. 
But after a time Stan, as he is nicknamed, 
learned to catch his rations in his 
mouth and to understand what happens 
when visitors place sixpence in the 
automatic feeder, and he gained assur¬ 
ance and self-confidence. 

Star Turn at Feeding-Time 

He then began to bark aggressively, 
and to be short-tempered ' with his 
keeper and with all the other sea-lions 
except Bill, the boss, with the result 
that he has now become the most 
important inmate of the pond with the 
one exception of Bill. 

So far he has been careful not to irri¬ 
tate Bill, and Bill has ’ignored him ; 
consequently there has been no sign of 
trouble between them; and all the 
other Zoo sea-lions treat Stan with 
marked respect. 

Bill naturally has first choice of the 
fish thrown into the pond at feeding¬ 
time, but Stan takes second choice; 
and as he is the swiftest and most agile 
swimmer in the pond lie is expected to 
become the “ star turn ” at feeding¬ 
time as soon as he has mastered the 
art of diving for his rations and catching 
them in mid-airi 


Last year the B.B.C. paid £120,000 
in income tax. » 

A derelict cotton mill at Walmer 
Bridge in Lancashire is being turned into 
a factory for curing bacon, and will 
provide work for 100 people. 



FOR 
TEA TIME 


Just imagine 
having eight¬ 
een of the love¬ 
liest biscuits 
to choose from 
at tea time! 
Ask mummy to 
buy you some* 


/v emblem 
Assorted 
"Mr Biscuits 

Mode on! 
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50 coloured marbles 
—you get this big 
gift in a short time 
—only 12. coupons^ (9 
coupons and 
voucher*) r 




MOUTH ORGAN! 

AND MANY OTHER SPLENDID GIFTS 

Be a musician — 
only 15 coupons 
<■* 'coupons and 
free voucher 


colours — n ezv 
delling wax — no 
or dirty fingers — 
only 27 coupons (24 coupons 
d free voucher*). 


12 crayons, 6 col¬ 
ours ■ — only IS 
coupons (IS cou¬ 
pons and free 
voucher*). 



ALL YOU HAVE TO DO ! 

Simply ask mother to buy you Rowntree’s delicious 
Cocoa. Inside every J-lb. tin are 3 Free Gift Coupons. 
Save these up, and very quickly you’ll hayc enough 
to get any gift you want. Valuable gifts — very few 
coupons. Show this page to mother now I 

© *Write at once to ROWNTREE 


HEAD THIS, MOTHER! 

Do you know that Rowntree’s is the cocoa that is so diges¬ 
tible it actually digests other food eaten with it ? It’s econo¬ 
mical, too — you only need half a teaspoonful, 5 Jd. per 
i-lb. tin with 3 FREE GIFT COUPONS. Make sure your 
children get all the good from the food you give them. 
Change to Rowntree’s • . . to-day I 

& CO. LTD., YORK, for special list of 


boys’ and girls’ gifts No FC7, with FREE VOUCHER value 3 COUPONS 



The Paper That Made Wireless Popular! 

POPULAR WIRELESS 


AND TELEVISION TIMES 


Every Wednesday. At all Newsagents and Bookstalls 





Samples of new lozenges 
for hoarse, tickling throats. 
Pleasant in taste, they contain 
ingredients of famous Vick brand 
Vapour-Rub. 

Try them 
today, free! LOZENGES 


>D E LIG H TFU LIT OIVTH EE; 


\Yttkins 


CREMONA 

,Family Assortment 


Marie Elisabeth 
REfli, Sardines 


in delicious oil are greatly liked by YOUNG 
PEOPLE, are good for them, and are not costly. 

GOOD ? Well, there are more of them sold than of 
any other. That should be convincing. 

They can be had at every good grocer's in the 
British Isles, 



WAY OF THE 
DICTATORS 

Conscription For Women 
and Children 

DRASTIC DECREES IN POLAND 
AND ITALY 

One of the most disconcerting features 
of dictatorship rule in Europe is the 
dragooning of the whole population 
into organisations associated with war. 

Signor Mussolini has recently decreed 
that every male Italian is to be a 
soldier from the age of eight to 55. , 

Poland has gone one better, having 
decreed the compulsory enrolment of 
all women between the ages of 19 
and 45 for any branch of auxiliary 
service in the defence of the State. 
All men between 17 and 60 not already 
in the Army may also be enrolled, and 
the mobilisation of both men and 
women may be ordered by the Council 
of Ministers even in time of peace. 
This. Auxiliary Military Service, which 
embraces the whole of the civil popula¬ 
tion under compulsion, is the first of 
its kind in the civilised world. 

We wish that nations would organise 
for peace as effectively as they are 
beginning to do for war. 


OCTOBER’S CHILD IS LOVING 
AND GIVING 

When a Princess' writes to you as soon 
as you are born you must surely feel 
that the world is a very nice place and 
that you would like everybody in it to 
be happy. So you will ask Mother 
and Father to send a gift in your name 
to the Royal Waterloo Hospital, to give 
some little sufferer there a chance of 
many happy birthdays. 

Then perhaps, when you are older, 
you will go to this children's hospital 
and see .the Happy Birthday Cot, with 
your name on its register. Then you 
will understand that Princess Alice 
wrote a birthday letter for. every baby 
whose birth was announced in the news¬ 
papers during October 1934 asking that 
some of the happiness of the home might 
overflow to the hospital. 

Now all you babies who are on the 
way, make haste and be born in October, 
the Happy Birthday month. 


THE CINDERELLA MAN 

Bradford schoolchildren were not long 
ago wishing Mr W. H. Sykes many 
happy returns of the day. 

His own schooldays were very few. 
He started work at eight, winding for 
weavers in Huddersfield.’ When he was 
14 he lost his right arm in the machinery 
of a textile factory, but in a year he was 
back again, and spending his spare time 
at evening classes. So he fitted himself 
to become a teacher. 

But Mr Sykes has done more for 
others than he has done for himself, for 
he founded.the Bradford Cinderella Club 
to see that poor children had enough to 
eat. At one time many of them were 
sent to school hungry, and could neither 
' work' nor play as well as children should . 
Now they, arc healthier and happier, 
and that is why so many of them sent 
greetings to one of Bradford’s most 
honoured citizens on his 84th. birthday. 

COOPERATIVE HARVESTING 

Here’s fruit, if. 3^911 like to take it! 

. It . sounds a tempting offer, and one 
easy enough to accept, but the garden 
where the fruit grew was several miles 
from the Claremont Central Mission at 
Pentonville, There were many house¬ 
wives who would have been delighted 
to have it, but time was needed for 
digging and picking and transport. 

' Then came the loan of two vans from 
local tradesmen, and four unemployed 
inembers of the mission worked hard 
for a week in the garden. . . . ■ 

■ As .a result of; these several gifts three 
tons of fresh fruit and vegetables have 
found their way into Pentonville homes. 


WORLD’S SCIENTISTS 
COME TO ENGLAND 

Madame Curie’s Daughter 
Finds New Elements 

PROFESSOR MILLIKAN THROWS 
LIGHT ON COSMIC RAYS 

The most distinguished men of science 
from all over the world have been 
meeting in the laboratory of the Royal 
Institution and in the Cavendish 
Laboratory at Cambridge, 

Among the famous men and women 
who came to this International Con¬ 
ference on Physics, the first held in this 
country, were Professor R. A. Millikan 
of Pasadena and M. and Mine. Joliot 
of Paris, who announced to the 600 
physicists their most recent discoveries. 

Professor Millikan summed, up the 
results of the investigations of cosmic 
rays by aeroplane and balloon, while 
M. and Mine. Joliot described then- 
experiments in the transmutation of 
elements. Mme. Joliot is the daughter of 
Mine, Curie, and is carrying on her 
researches into radio-active substances. 
Working with her husband she has 
produced three new elements which she 
calls radio-nitrogen, radio-silicon, and 
radio-phosphorus, and which may prove 
valuable in medicine and in other fields. 

Indeed, however remote from every¬ 
day affairs these discussions may seem, 
they deal with matters bearing on the 
life and pursuits of ordinary men and 
women far more than they realise, 

THE RICH FRUITS OF 
LOMBARDY 
A Wonderful Procession 

It was a great day for Signor Musso¬ 
lini when there passed before him in 
Rome not long ago a procession of the 
fruits of the fertile Lombard plains. 

Farmers carrying spades and scy’thes, 
milkmaids, and cowherds turned their 
eyes toward him as they passed. There 
were 15,000 in the procession. First 
came the standard of Milan accom¬ 
panied by six gorgeous heralds blowing 
trumpets. Next was a car from which 
hundreds of doves were released to fly 
in circles over the Piazza. Then followed 
sixty carts drawn, by long-horned oxen. 
The carts were filled with grapes, wine, 
cheese, corn, and silk. 

Much of the produce was brought as 
an offering to Signor Mussolini. It in¬ 
cluded ten tons of rice, ten tons of wheat. 
five tons of maize, 200 head of oxen, 
8000 farmyard animals, eight tons ol' 
cheese, and 6000 eggs. Signor Mussolini 
gave all to the poor of Milan. 

THE BOY PLAYERS AND THE 
BOY SINGERS 

A historic meeting took place at 
Victoria Station not long ago when the 
only two companies of Boy Singers in 
the world greeted each other for the 
first time. ‘ * - * 

They were the Boy Players of London, 
founded in 1419 when Dick Whittington 
was Lord Mayor, and the Boy Singers of 
Vienna, founded by Imperial Decree 
in 1498. To'celebrate the occasion the 
English boys wore their scarlet Tudor 
robes and large black velvet hats; and 
the 18 Viennese singers were in sailor 
suits. They answered their welcome by 
singing an Austrian folk-song. ; 

All the Austrian boys are under it, 
and their choirmaster says they have 
the most beautiful voices in their 
country. They have been nearly’ all 
over the world, and have now gone to 
America. They gave a concert while in 
London in aid of the Austrian Winter 
Distress Fund. . 

If the Boy’ Players, of London are 
proud of their connection with Dick 
Whittington; the choirboys of Vienna 
can boast that many famous men have 
sung in their ranks, including Schubert 
and Haydn. 
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THE RED LIGHT 


What Has Happened Before 

What is wrong with Bodlands ? 

During the few months that the school has 
Been open no less than three boys have dis¬ 
appeared, mysteriously, for no apparent 
reason. No explanation has been given by 
the authorities; in each case the matter has 
been hushed up and the School forbidden to 
discuss it. 

To add to the mystery, Crittall, the last 
to disappear, returns after an absence of 
three days, with no recollection that he had 
'ever been away. 

- Fear is beginning to creep into the minds of 
the boys. Something uncanny is abroad. 

Harbour, stout lad, determines to do a little 
private detecting on his own account. 

CHAPTER 23 

Harbour Holds His Tongue 

1-\trecti.y lie saw Dunstable overtaking 
M him Harbour decided to say nothing 
about liis find in the quarry. 

Not that he suspected Dunstable of any 
connection with Crittall’s disappearance, 
but because for the . present he meant to 
keep his discovery to himself: there seemed 
no point in making a song about at so long 
as they were forbidden to ask Crittall any 
questions or to try to prod his memory in 
any way. 

He slackened his pace as Dunstable 
bawled out again, then stood still and 
waited, looking over his shoulder. 

While he was waiting he asked himself 
what he knew about Dunstable. 

That was not very much, except that 
Dunstable looked as strong as an ox and 
was supposed to keep himself enormously 
lit by a regular daily dose of physical exer¬ 
cises. And then he remembered two other 
things about Dunstable. That he was 
credited with talking nothing but cricket; 
and that he did not possess an ounce of 
imagination. 

Although lie had been sprinting Dun¬ 
stable came up now without any flutter of 
breath. Nor did ho even pause before he 
grabbed Harbour's arm and demanded what 
lie had been doing in the quarry. 

" I climbed down," said Harbour. 

" You needn't tell mo that," cried 
Dunstable roughly, " considering that I 
spotted you coming out of it. What were 
you doing there ? " 

" I’m not deaf, thank you," said Harbour, 
disliking his tone. " But you're in School 
House; I'm in East; and you're not a 
school prefect-, so you haven’t any right to 
interfere, Dunstable." 

" All right,” snapped Dunstable! " Then 
we’ll wait till next term. Harbour. For as 
soon as the cricket season starts I shall be a 
school prefect." 

" Oh, you are confident that you’ll get 
your Colours for cricket ? Well, I'll jolly 
. well wait till I see you wearing your cap." 

" Don’t you worry ! " said Dunstable, 
laughing. " We haven’t had a cricket season 
yet, so there’s been no chance to learn who 
can play and who can't play. But mark my 
words ! If I don’t make more runs than any 

of them, you can—you can-" But there 

his iimagination failed for a simile. 

[ " Well, I will then," said Harbour, with a 
mischievous spice of resentment at all this 
1 swagger and boasting. 

" Are you aware that chaps aren’t allowed 
in that quarry ? " he heard next. "You 
had no right down there at all. Harbour. I 
ought to report you." 

" Oh ! Why ? " asked Harbour. 

" Because it's supposed to be dangerous 
to climb down to the bottom. If a fellow's 
foot slipped he might come a regular purler." 

" It didn’t seem particularly dangerous 
to me, Dunstable." 

" Well, what were you doing down there ? 
I want to know that." 

But Harbour had no intention of answer¬ 
ing that question. Nevertheless it occurred 
to him that he might drop a feeler ; he 
would like to know whether any of the men 
in the Sixth had connected the quarry at all 
with the Crittall affair. 

" Dunstable," he said, in a casual tone, 
" don’t chaps lose their memories sometimes 
from cracks on the head ? " 

J " I’ve heard so," said Dunstable. 

" Well, do you think Crittall got a crack 
oh the head, perhaps, which caused him to 
forget all about those three days ? " 

" Don't talk nonsense," said Dunstable. 
" He didn’t. Dr Benson ought to know. 
He. said Crittall hadn’t." 

" Yes,. I know he did. But you were 
speaking of chaps coming purlers. If Crittall 
had come a bad purler——" 

"In the quarry ? " scoffed Dunstable. 

"No, not necessarily," said Harbour, 
watching his face. 
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A Mystery Story 

By John Mowbray 

" It isn’t likely that Crittall would go to 
the quarry. lie knew it was out of bounds ; 
its inside I mean. And from all accounts," 
said Dunstable, with a loud laugh, " he 
always keeps on the right side of every 
rule. Why, isn't he the ass that you chaps 
call a paragon ? " 

" I shouldn’t call Crittall an ass," Harbour 
uttered reflectively. 

" And as for a shock," went on Dunstable, 
" that’s all my eye. Harbour. People are 
saying that Crittall must have had a shock. 
Tosh I I’d like to sec a shock making me 
turn a hair." 


CHAPTER 24 
Gastalin Moves In 


r Baiun’s study in East was a spacious 
apartment. It had books all round 
the wall, with a lofty ceiling and a deep, 
vast chimney-piece, modelled after the style 
prevailing in the old mansion, being all of 
eight feet long and surmounted with a bold 
Gothic frieze; while, to perpetuate the 
associations of Bodlands, the architect in 
designing this frieze had had the shield and 
crest of the Clavydieus carved in its centre. 

Sometimes Mr Dakin used to frown at 
those emblems. 

There were also two long casement 
windows with lozenge-shaped panes, which 
opened outward and gave him a glimpse of 
the playing-fields, a glimpse he enjoyed 
with the beginning of the cricket season. 

He was leaning from one of those windows 
now, his eyes wide, trying to distinguish the 
distant figures at the nets. Yes, that person 
batting must ( be Channing or Dunstable— 
no, Dunstable it would be, lie was bigger 
than Channing ; and those chaps bowling 
at them looked like Deane and Wilde. Stay ! 
It wasn’t Wilde : that ferocious bowler was 
Purdic. Now, he wondered why they’d 
made Purdic captain of cricket. He sup¬ 
posed because Purdic’s father had played 
for the County, and had therefore had lots 
of coaching. Well, the fellow ought to 
make a decent captain I 

He turned to a knock at the door and saw 
Crittall there, blinking his eyes in the 
sudden shaded contrast of this cool room to 
the brilliant May sunshine outside. 

" Well, Crittall ? I hear they have chosen 
you as school scorer." 

" Yes, sir," said Crittall, advancing in his 
shy fashion. 

Mr Dakin regarded him earnestly. How 
strange, he reflected, that this boy had 
never recalled those lost ninety-six hours : 
that the shutter which had fallen over his 
memory of that period of his life had never 
been raised ! For though Crittall had gone 
home for the Easter holidays, enjoyed him¬ 
self then no doubt, and returned in good 
fettle, his mind appeared as blank and vacant 
as ever regarding his mysterious absence last 
term, from that Saturday after dinner till 
roll-call the following Wednesday. 

" Well, what can I do for you, Crittall ? " 

" Do you mind, sir, if I cut the Field 
Club this afternoon and stay and help 
Gastalin ? " 

" You want to help Gastalin to move into 
his new study, do you ? All right." 

So after dinner, while a practice game of 
cricket was in progress, Crittall began to 
lend his valued assistance to Gastalin; and 
it was while they were thus engaged that 
two of the players, who had had their 
innings and were not wanted for fielding 
yet, exchanged a resolute glance and strode 
back to East House. One was Channing, 
the other was Wilde. 

" What’s the idea ? " shouted Channing, 
grabbing Gastalin's arm as the latter 
arrived outside the door of his new study 
balancing a basket-chair on'his head. 

" What idea ? " grunted Gastalin, lowering 
his burden. 

" What’s the matter with your own 
study ? Why are you moving ? " 

" Why shouldn’t I ? " 

" That isn't what I’m driving at," 
Channing retorted. " This study used to 
belong to Arnold and Birkin." 

" Yes," said Gastalin, under his breath, 
" to Arnold and Birkin." 

" We’d like to know why you’re moving 
into it, Gastalin ? " 

" Docs . that matter to you ? " said 
Gastalin very slowly.. " This study’s been 
standing empty since Arnold and Birkin 
went. Have you any special reason for 
wishing me out of it ? " He was looking at 
Channing from under the lids of his eyes. 

" IIow do you mean : has lie any special 
reason ? " cried Wilde. 

" Oh, nothing I expect, my dear man," 
sighed Gastalin, " But, if you two don’t 
mind, I*vc got, sufficient to do." And he 
started to, recover his baskct-cllair. 

Continued on the next pag3 




W£RB LA T£ FOR 
‘TH£ R0BtRTSOU PART/ 



FOR 

MOTHERS 

ONLY 

To be sure that you 
are buying Robert¬ 
son’s Mincemeat 
(“Golden Shred” 
Brand) look for the 
name Robertson on 
the jar—your assur¬ 
ance that you are 
getting none other 
than that-made to 
the exclusive 
Robertson recipe. 


That, of course, will never do, because there’s going to be lots of 
goodies . . . tarts and mincepies ... all made with Robertson’s 
Mincemeat, the most delicious mincemeat 
made. Everybody loves dainties made 
with Robertson’s so much, that if we’re 
late for the party there’ll be none left. So 
come on Steve, put your best leg forward 
to be in time for a good feed. 

To learn more about Steve, read the 
Sunday Express . To learn what a lovely 
flavour Robertson’s Mincemeat has, ask 
Mother to be sure the mincemeat she buys 
is Robertson’s ... then try it in the most 
delicious mincepies, tarts. Schoolboy 
Pudding and roly-polies you ever tasted. 


Ask your grocer for the latest Robertson Mincemeat Recipes 



Boy of Today! 

Adventures, llo ^od’ay. Buy it regularly. ' 
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! The Greatest! and 
| Most Amusing 

1 Card Game Even* 

<» 

1 . Devised 2 




Grandfather’s Whiskers is a 
most amusing and intriguing 
game that will thrill; everyone, 
Any number of players can take 
part—no skill, no intricate rules 
to remember, nothing but clean, 
exciting fun. 

The pack comprises 48 cards 
with brightly coloured pictures 
on the front which can be made 
into more than 1,000 uproari¬ 
ously funny figures. The backs 
of the cards form a series of six 
Jig Type Puzzles, v some quite 
simple and others more per¬ 
plexing. Everyone will be 
searching for Grandfather’s 
Whiskers this winter, so make 
sure to join in the fun and thrills 
of this intriguing new game. 



Made by 
John Waddington, 
Ltd. 


ON SALE EVERYWHERE 


Continued from the previous page 
But Wilde stopped him. “ Half a sec ! ” 
he insisted. “ You needn’t get fresh, 
Gastalin.' Wliat makes you so keen on- 
getting the study those two slinkers had ?. 
I’d say it’s unlucky.” 

“ Slinkers ! Is that your name for Arnold 
and Birkin ? Well, perhaps they deserve 
it,” Gastalin muttered. 

Then, suddenly appearing to forget his 
hurry, lie stretched himself and stood 
smoothing his hair with the palms of his 
hands while he lifted his eyebrows to Wilde 
in an inquiring silence, When Wilde said 
nothing to break this, and Channing 
frowned sullenly, Gastalin murmured, “ So ; 
you’d call this study unlucky, would you ? ” 
“ Would you ? ”,Wilde retorted, uneasily.' 
“II” echoed Gastalin. ‘ “ But I don't' 
count, surely. Kone of you cocksure persons 
listen to me I ” He raised a warning finger 
as Cr it tall appeared coming round the 
corner from the old study. lie waited till 
Crittall had dumped his load down in the 
new one, and had departed, with hardly a 
glance at them, for’another. “ There you 
are!” Gastalin . uttered hoarsely. “How 
do you feel, Wilde? What does it make 
you feel like to look at young Crittall, and 
to wonder, eh ? To wonder whose turn 
comes next ? ” 

Wilde glared at hint, “ I was talking 
about your move, Gastalin. I wasn’t 
inviting"your hideous suggestions.” 

“ You were ! You asked me whether this 
study wasn’t unlucky ! ” 

“Ah! You've got me there,” Wilde 
admitted. “ But what wc want to know is 
what’s behind this queer move of yours ? 
It's a curious move. Your old study’s 
bigger than this one.” 

“ There’s a vile draught in my old study,” 
Gastalin muttered. 

“ You stuck it last term ! ” 

“Yes,” said Gastalin, turning liis head 
aside. Then lie'shouted to Crittall. “ Come 
on!”, he bawled. “Bring my books 
next!” And, picking the chair up, he 
carried it into the study 'and without 
another word banged the door in their faces. 

So they turned and went. But as soon as 
their studded boots began to sound down 
the corridor the study door moved noiselessly 
open again and Gastalin’s head came round 
it, watching them go, with a malevolent 
smile on his lips. 


As Wilde and Channing arrived back on 
the cricket ground they were just in time to 
hear a loud shout and to sec a middle stump 
spring from the turf and spin head-over-heels 
while the ball which had effected its ungrace¬ 
ful dislodgment -went careering along to the 
boundary. It was Dunstable who had 
been defending that hapless stump, together 
with its compatriots on either flank, so it 
was Dunstable who now came trailing back, 
with a naught to his credit. 

He looked horribly disappointed, and told 
Purdie afterwards of the heaps of runs he 
had made before coming to Bodlands, which 
his capital form at the nets made appear 
highly probable. Indeed, a day ot two ago 
it had so impressed Purdie that the captain 
had drawn Dunstable aside to tell him in 
confidence that if only Colours could be 
awarded straight off lie, Dunstable, would 
receive his as soon as anyone. 

“ But, you sec, I’ve not even given 
myself a cap,” Purdie explained. “ I must 
play the game and go only by form in the 
matches. I shall wait until wc have played 
our first two matches and then award a few 
caps to the men wlio've done best.” 

“ That will suit me down to the ground,” 
said Dunstable earnestly. “ And especially 
if the caps are awarded in order of merit.” 

“ Oh, yes, certainly,” Purdie pronounced. 

“ All right,” smiled Dunstable, “ then I'll 
swop you a confidence, Purdie. I’m dead 
keen, I'm terribly keen, on being the first 
man to win his cricket Colours at Bodlands. 
In years to come, you know, that will be 
•rather interesting.” • • 

“Yes,” said Purdie. *“Shh! there’s 
Gastalin,” he added wafningly, 

. But Gastalin had heard every word. 

“ So, Dunstable,” he jeered, as Purdie 
sheered off, “you want.to be our first 
cricket cap, do*you ? How jolly ! By the 
way, why haven't you dropped in to see 
my new study ? ” 

“ I'm not in your House, thank good¬ 
ness,” said Dunstable, frowning. 

" “ That doesn’t matter.. Won’t you conic 
and have tea with me some day ? I could 
ask young Crittall at the same time,” said 
Gastalin, musingly, with a glance at Dun¬ 
stable from the corner of one of his eyes. 
“ Doesn’t that tempt you, Dunstable ? 
Well, perhaps it doesn’t. So long, then. 
Good luck to yon, Dunstable.” • 

. , TO BE CONTINUED 


Jacko is Not So Brave 


W mtE Jacko and his friends were 
playing football a very heavy 
thunderstorm came on. . So they scam¬ 
pered off to. the pavilion for shelter. By 
dinner-time it was alL over, but it had 
so excited Jacko that he could talk of 
nothing else. . ‘ “Coo!” lie grinned. 
“ You should have seen how frightened 
some of .the lads were I’’- 


hadn’t ipade game of those youngsters,” 
he muttered uneasily. ....... 

Presently’Jacko ventured to . bob liis 
head up just as another big flash lit dip 
the whole room. 

“ Help ! ” he mumbled,- springing out 
of bed and grabbing liis dressing-gown. 
\ - Downstairs in the parlour Adolphus 
and his parents were quietly enjoying 



Jacko burst in, looking like a scared rabbit 


“You shouldn’t laugh at others,” 
reproved his mother ; “ you may be 

scared yourself one day.” . . 

Jacko shrugged his shoulders and said 
no more. Then lie marched back to the 
playing-fields and soon forgot all about 
the storm. 

That night he was wakened by a 
rumbling noise overhead. “ Thunder ! ” 
lie murmured sleepily, . The next second 
a bright flash woke him right up. An¬ 
other followed, then another, and all the 
time the rumbling Was getting louder, 
“Gosli!” breathed Jacko, diving 
under the bedclothes, 

He didn’t feel so brave at night as lie 
had done in the daytime. “Wish I 


the wireless. Suddenly the door flew 
open and Jacko burst in, looking like a 
scared rabbit. . 

“ Can’t stop alone in that storm ! ” 
he shouted breathlessly. 

“ What storm ? ” asked his father 
and mother together. 

. “The lightning, of course,” shrieked 
Jacko. “ Switch off the wireless, quick ! ” 
Then he darted to the window and pulled 
the curtain aside. “ Look ! ” he cried, as 
another flash appeared. 

Adolphus looked, and promptly ex¬ 
ploded with laughter. 

“ You priceless pigeon ! ” he roared. 
“ That’s not lightning. It’s chaps in 
aeroplanes doing searchlight practice ! ” 
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with a vengeance! 



Prevent Bad Throats 
by sucking a Pastille! 

Raw wintry winds with an icy edge to 
them, driving rain, and thick choking 
fogs—these are the things that endanger 
your throat. That’s the time, too, 
when an ‘Allenburys’ Pastille helps you 
face the elements without a fear for 
your throat. Tty & tin to-day— they’ve 
a wonderfully pleasant flavour l 

Take care of your Throat—take 



xys 


.felPASTILLES 

From ad chemists 
in 2 02 . & 4 02 . tins. 
0 d & 1/5. 
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THE PAIESTINA PACKET 

This fine lot of stamps will be sent for 2 d. on con¬ 
dition you ask for approvals. Contents; 

Set of Pictorial, S. Africa, Kenya, 

Brazil, Turkey, Malay, China, Persia, 

Finland, Set of Palestine, Airpost, etc. 

II. WATKINS, ftp Leicester Rd., East Finchley. ; 

Kg. ALBERT MOURNING STAMP anti 
505 OTHER STAMPS FREE I! 

This marvellous Free Gift contains 505 Unsorted 
Foreign Stamps, many scarce from Prussia 
(Official Issue), Ceylon, Pictorial Br. 3. Africa. Ola 
Japanese, Chilian (Columbus), . Jamaica, Rnedai 
Black Mourning stamp for Kg. Albert, etc., etc. PltEE 
to all sending 2d. postage and requesting my Famous 
Extra - Largo - Discount Approval Sheets. 
(Abroad 6d. l\0.).~-E. EASTICK, 22, B AUK- 

SIDE ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 

XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXSXXXXXXXX 

NEW ISSUE FREE 

Ask to sen my approvals. Send lid. postago and receive', 
-E—l*ictc — - - “ -- 


FREE—Pictorial Gaboon, Andorra and Iceland 
(large stamps), set of newly issued Canada (including 
Ottawa), u.S.A. bi-centenary of Washington, Union 
of 0. Arz*ica set, including rc-issuo of 2d. pictorial. 
Straits & Malay (new colours), Ruanda-uruntU 
Turkey (new issues), etc. 50 stamps in all Senders 
of stamp collectors’ addresses receive an extra set. 
New ■■ 72-pago list, price Id. II. C. WATKINS 
(C.N. Dept). Granville Road, BARNET. 

Please mention ‘‘The Children's Newspaper »■ 
when communicating with advertisers. 
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LULL 

take only 15 minutes to cook when made 
with ‘Atora.’ These light and dainty dumplings, 
give an added zest to the simplest meal and, 
raise it above the commonplace. They are 
both nourishing and satisfying. 

The recipe given is taken from the f Atora 9 hook of one hundred\ 
tested recipes . Send a postcard for a copy, post free from 
Ilugon Sc Co., Ltd., Openshaw , Manchester . 
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THE CADBURY COCOCUBS— Dumpty decides to seek his fortune 



OH-EW 

I THINK 
I'VE 
CHANG 

II ET> 

tAy 

Him' 


I KNfcVY VOUP NEVER. 
LEAVE US WHEN 
YOU SAW THIS 
Lovely cocoa 








The Cococubs were strangely silent and 
looking dreadfully blue when Dumpty came 
to say “Good bye.” Yes, he was goingaway 
to seek his fortune in the big city. Oh dear! 
How sad they’d be without Dumpty Doo. 


Now just as Dumpty got outside the front 
door who should he meet but Granny Owl, 
carrying a tray full of cups of delicious 
Bournvillc cocoa. He looked first at Granny 
then he looked at the cocoa! 


Forgotten was the fortune and the big city, 
“That Children’s Bournvillc cocoa tastes just 
like chocolate—a cup on the beak is worth 
two fortunes. I’m going back," thought 
Dumpty—so back he went. 


There’s a toy in every tin of The CHILDREN’S Bournville Cocoa ; 
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The Children’s Newspaper- 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for 13 s a ye at' See below. 



THE BRAN TUB 

Heads and Feet- . 

Father was reading* his paper 
when he said to his son : 

“ John, I am looking at a 
photograph of a dog show in 
which there are thirty-six heads 
and a hundred feet. Can you 
tell me how many people and how 
many dogs there are in the 

picture ? ” Answer next week 

A Stamp of Andorra 

\yiiEN the little' republic 'of 
Andorra in. 1 the Eastern 
Pyrenees issued 
its own post¬ 
age stamps a 
few years ago 
the high value 
ones showed a 
group of the 
General Coun¬ 
cil, Andorra 
has an area of 
190 square miles, and there are 
only six villages with a total 
population of* 5230 . 

The Compass Watch 
Jr is possible to tell the time out 
of doors if the Sun is visible 
and one is equipped with a 
compass. When the Sun is due 
South it is noon, or one o’clock 
during Summer Time. The time 
taken for the Sun to travel East 
to West from one compass point 
to the next is an hour and a half. 

Arithmetical Name 

MY head is ten times ten, 

Aty body is but one ; 

Just add five hundred move and 
then, 

Though mighty with the mightiest 
men, 

My history is done. 

Although,I own 
No royal throne, 

Throughout the Sunny South, on 
fame I stand alone. 

A tistver next week 

Id On Parle Frangais 



* Le tfas * La mfcmngc Le ruisseah 
St ock ins ' * Til ^ Stream 

Alfred est tresfier tie scs bas. 

La mSsange chante sur la branch?. 
Nous pourrons boire au ruisseau. 

Money 

THE Smithsonian Institution of 
America has been, collecting 
money—curious articles from all 
parts of the world that have been 
used as currency. 

The exhibition included carved 
ivory from Africa, necklaces, 
shells, bright feathers, axes, spear¬ 
heads, fish-hooks, blocks of salt,* 


blocks of pressed tea and tobacco, 
all sorts of skins, glass bottles, 
coconuts, eagle feathers, whale 
teeth, porcupine quills and teeth, 
tails of animals, red hair from 
behind the ear of the flying fox, 
stone and clay beads, millstones of 
yellow limestone, hoes and spades, 
crosses of copper, ingots of iron, 
buffalo robes, and hundreds of 
other objects. 

Magic Square 

Arrange the figures 1 to .9 in the 
form of a square, with three 
figures on each side, so that which¬ 
ever way wfc add the figures up, 
whether across, down; or diagon¬ 
ally, the total of each line will be’ 

fifteen. Answer next week 

Those Who Come and Those 
Who Go 

JJOW many people are bom in 
x your town and how many 
die ? Ifere are the figures for 12 
towns. The four weeks up to 
September 22, 1934, are compared 
with the corresponding weeks of 
last year. 

BIRTHS DEATHS 

1933 
2910 
951 
691 
397 
401 
274 
197 
178 
.94 
80 
48 
71 


TOWN 


1934 

London ..4715 

1933 

4671 

1934 

2947 

Glasgow 

..1561 

1453 

901 

Liverpool 

*.1394 

1347 

’662 

Belfast .. 

.. 632 

651 

339 

Edinburgh 

539 

521 

405 

Bristol .. 

.. 460 

447 

258 

Leicester 

.. 274 

31S 

161 

Sunderland 

... 261 

313 

164 

Swansea 

.. 201 

194 

132 

Norwich : 

.. 140 

162 

’ 76 

York .. 

.. 86 

■ 78 

53 

Hastings 

.. 54 

65 

• 58 



Other Worlds Next Week 

JN the evening the planet Saturn 
is in the South and Uranus is 
in the South- 
East. In the 
morning Venus 
is in the East 
and Mars is in 
the South- 
East. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon at 7 p.m. 
on Tuesday, October 23 . 

Tangled Tales 

reshuffled, the letters of each 
, of the following phrases spell 
the title of a book well known to 
children. 

ON A HIVE 
TELL IT ME,NOW 
RULES AND SATIRE 
THINK LOWER 
TA, LUCKY BABE 
WHO, STEWARD 

. Answer next week 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
The Treasure 

A and B. 2 full, 2 empty, 3 half full. 
C. 3 full, 3 empty, 1 half full. 

or ••••'• 

A and B. 3 full, 3 empty, 1 half full. 
C. 1 full, 1 empty, 5 half full. 
Word Changing. Town. 

Riddle in Rhyme. Caledonia 
The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 

Hz 




H / 


S HR 


N 


M 


m 


mmgammm am 


MlftJ 


The C.N. Calendar 


Dr MERRYMAN 

Too Busy 

Jn .answer to a query! concerning 
his age the small youth in the 
village stove replied, “ Fourteen.” 

: “ How is it you are so small for 
your age ? ” 

“ I’m so busy here l haven't 
time to grow.” 

Wonderful Man 

J3lack : In the course of your 
wide travels did you ever see 
the famous natural bridge of 
Virginia ? 

White : See it ? I should say 
so. Why, I helped to build it. 

Over the Wall 



: WINTER OSOLSTiCE 
: DEC.2 Z $ hormtDug 


SPRING JE QUIN OX 

laSiMAftcH'ijil 


m 

■•xlime.;- 

fends; 



$EPT + 23 
AUTUMNAL EQUINOX 


Longest Dog JUN E 22 
$ U MM E ft $ 0 LSTjt CE 3 


FiUS calendar shows daylight; twilight, and darkness on October : 20 
The days are now getting shorter. The arrow indicating: the date 
shows at a glance,how much of the year has elapsed. ' * : ' •• ; 


T wonder what we’ll find over the 
x wall? 

Here’s a ladder to help, as we’re 
not very tall. 

It certainly was an unpleasant 
surprise 

When, waiting to greet them, they 
found pussy’s eyes. 

A Novolty 

lady stopped at the dock 
counter, 

“ I want an alarm dock, 
please/’ .she said. .“One that 
will rouse the maid without wak¬ 
ing the whole family.”. 

“ Sorry, madam,” replied the 
salesman, “ Em ‘ afraid we fonly 
stock the ordinary kind, which 
rouses the whole family without 
waking the. maid.” < 

One-Sided ■ 

gAUTH : I hear that you and young 
. Boreleigh had a few words. 

‘ , but 

I 


Jones f I certainly had some, 1 
! didn’t get a chance to use them. 


: Old Saying Revised 

Tone's met his old neighbour, 
r Smifh, who : had given up his 
suburban-villa in favour of a fiat 
closer to town, . ; ■ c / 

: ‘‘ Ifow ; are things wi th you, 
-Smith*?-* 4 asked Jones. ■ 

A-.Qh*' so so > you know,” was 
the reply; **just managing to 
keep a,roof beneath my feet.” 


Dicky Daft Settles a Dispute 


H enry Brown’s stall, 
. loaded with fruit ripe 
and rosy, stood , just outside 
Dicky Daft’s office. 

u Sir 1 ” cries Henry, rush¬ 
ing in, - “.a gentleman who 
. bought, two apples from me 
yesterday says they Were bad, 
and wants his money back.” 


“ Where are the apples ? ” 
demands Dicky Daft. , I 
” He’s eaten ’em,” says 
Henry. ’ * ■ . 

” Tut, tut! ** says Dicky, 
“ I'll come and .test! your 
fruit, and if it’s good.I’ll give 
yoiv a certificate to . say, so, 
and settle the; matter.” - 


• He jumps to his feet and out 
he goes; * and .while the^angry 
customer* fumes . and. rages 
Dicky eats one apple, one. 
orange, two plums; * and a 
banana.' 

Y Hi !,” cries Henry./ ”A 
certificate’s no use if you cat 
up all my stall.” 



The gentleman refused to go away 


Down they fell on the top of it 


” Peace ! ” says Dicky. “ I 
have tested enough. The fruit 
is good;. I will write out . the 
certificate, You may tell the 
gentleman. to go away.” 

But the gentleman refused 
to go away, ’ As Dicky took 
out his notebook he reached 
aerpss the stall and took 
Henry by the cars. " 

Whereupon Henry reached 
across and took two handfuls 
of, the gentleman’s whiskers ; 
and as neither would let go 
the stall tilted over, and down 
it went. And down they fell 
on the top of; it.' 

; Dicky Daft: walked quickly 
, away. ; \ 

"No use writing that certi¬ 
ficate,”, he murmured/ . ” If is 
fruit /was good/ but- by 
the tijne they’ve finished 
'mangling it it will be bad.” 
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End 

CHILDISH 

AILMENTS 

Mothers welcome this 
new, safe, pleasant way! 

Give the children Fecn-a-mint. They 
know it’s pleasant to take. You know 
it gives safe, thorough relief without 
over-action, without griping. It is 
the great family laxative. 

feeiFa-mint 

for file whole family 

Obtainable at all Chemists, 1/3 a box 


■ 




I 


6 0 . 
SIZ 


Feen-a-mint brand Chewing Con¬ 
fection, with laxative properties, 

Is now obtainable in the popular V.*/ SIZE 
FREE SAMPLE. Send your name and address 
and lid- in stamps (to cover postage) to: . 

White's Laboratories, Ltd. (Dept. AD, 

14, Thames House, Westminster, S.W.I. 


The Book for the Boy who wants 
a Hobby! 



Profusely illus¬ 
trated articles on 
motor-cars and 
cycles, railways, 
aviation, hobbies, 
and mode r ii 
inventions. • 


























































































































































































































